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Finding Our Way 
through Multiple Perspectives' 


Sally McMillan 
Associate Editor 
Texas Tech University 


door just opened street— 

lost, was passing by— 

instant’s width warmth disclosed 
And wealth, and company 


The door sudden shut, and 
lost, was passing 
Lost doubly, but contrast most, 
Enlightening misery 
—Emily Dickinson 


What does mean lost? think son toddler escaping 
from line vision wander around crowded, yet blessedly sealed 
(Code Yellow), department store, and several employees searched 
the premises. Waves what should have done, could have done, and 
would the future monitor child’s whereabouts battered 
psyche but were soon quieted the welcome relief finding him safely 
engrossed the self-appointed business sweeping dressing room 
the “Juniors’ Department.” One moment was safely side; the 
next was gone. One moment assumptions regarding that evening’s 
priorities and purposes were intact; the next moment they were turned 
their heads. child’s experience being lost was very different 
from own. For Jacob, slipping through door just opened” enjoy 
the “wealth and company” new experiences (i.e., running, chatting 
and “grown up” cleaning) yielded adventure, opportunity gather 
new perspectives. Perhaps and others can learn from him. While the 
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terror parents being separated from children never desirable, some 
dispositions “lostness,” such willingness engage with ambi- 
guity perceive outsider are not such bad thing. Although 
uncomfortable, often during periods cognitive and affective limbo 
that our unconscious assumptions emerge. Startled from status quo 
slumber, are more willing entertain need for change, better able 
construct new possibilities when contrasts between our current reali- 
ties and the perceptions others are recognized and negotiated. Many 
this issue’s authors require readers step away from widely held 
assumptions within education and society—perhaps even engage 
moments “misery enlightened” spaces the ben- 
efit the common good. While some ask re-envision particular 
priorities resources for teacher education, others grapple with issues 
pertaining structures, values and assumptions within mainstream 
American educational mindsets and practices. 

Within her thought provoking article “The Procrustes’s Bed and 
Standardization Education,” Youngjoo Kim explains that although 
the idea that the standardization teaching for purposes holding 
teachers, students and schools accountable for academic achievement, 
might first appear act impetus for American educational 
progress, carries with wide range serious problems. Kim illus- 
trates that the assumption that standardized curricula meets the needs 
unique individuals ludicrous when she likens our current reliance 
high stakes tests myth studied during her undergraduate days, 
The Procrustes’s Bed. Within the myth’s storyline, crazed monarch 
saws off the limbs visitors who not conform the dimensions 
particular bed. 

Expanding this idea, Kim reveals that our current insistence 
educational conformity unsuccessful the mythical king’s. Not 
only our current practices fail honor the contexts non-dominate 
cultures, but they also hinder the development critical thinking and 
neglect content that cannot measured. Kim rightly points out, 
teachers are spending increasing amounts time things they predict 
will tested the negiect areas such music, art, poetry, creative 
writing, social studies and cultural studies; all which “make the 
fabric our knowledge” and prepare students “to employ re- 
lational thinking understanding their surrounding world.” Rather 
than rely uniformity and standardization, the author suggests that 
school becomes more meaningful and learners become more involved 
when democracy and diversity are the center our curricula and its 
implementation. Kim’s reminders regarding the shortcomings stan- 
dardization call step away from the false security business 
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usual, order incorporate long forgotten and much ignored realities 
concerning the meaning and value American public education. 
Other authors ask consider new practices adopt alterna- 
tive perspectives regarding what needed within teacher preparation 
programs. Reflecting Kim’s emphasis critical and relational think- 
ing, James Trier discusses some the reasons and ways that the film 
Half Nelson could used effectively promote critical analysis and 
dialogue centered teachers’ roles within teacher preparation pro- 
grams. Describing his approach “reading” and analysis, Trier also 
explains the differences between this particular film and the plethora 
trite “teacher savior” movies that not hold the same promise for 
pre-service education coursework. Also seeking more contextualized 
approach, “The Spiritual Dispositions Emerging Teachers: Pre- 
liminary Study,” Mike Boone, Kathleen Fite, and Robert Reardon explore 
the role that teachers’ perceptions their spirituality play within their 
effectiveness and lives teachers and leaders. The authors provide 
well-researched discussion diverse definitions spirituality, citing 
that most agree that spirituality differs from religion organized faith 
communities. Relying Stiernberg’s 2003 work, they further explain 
that for most theorists, 


Spirituality encompasses such things recognition the presence 
transcendent purpose being; awareness the self more 
than material; and appreciation the impact the self the 
lives and well being others. Under these conditions, religious per- 
sons, secularists, and atheists can all considered spiritual some 
meaningful way 


Citing the importance spirituality matters social justice, self 
perception and effectiveness with students, Boone, al. incorporate 
Palmer’s (2003) argument that “pre-service teachers need taught 
both how understand their own spiritual inner terrain and assist 
their students the development their individual spiritual state” 
order improve their teaching and relationships with students. 
Significantly, the authors also touch why educators avoid the reality 
that their students are spiritual beings, which provides guidance for 
navigating the ambiguities and contrasts inherent this topic 
applies public schools and teacher education. 

Aaron Cooley addresses another issue—justice education—that 
while familiar most curriculum and instruction graduate students, 
most often pushed the margins within teacher education programs 
and public school classrooms. “Political Pedagogy towards Democratic 
Educating Students Care about Local and Global Injustice,” 
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Cooley primarily uses Nel Nodding’s writings the ethic care 
theoretical lens from which explore some the ways, which those 
teacher education can provide instruction that awakens and 
equips students care about the myriad injustices existing within 
our world. Emphasizing Nodding’s assertion that simple knowledge 
about particular injustice not enough, Cooley unpacks his perspec- 
tive regarding ways, which students might become more engaged 
personal level caring for needs that are both near and far removed 
from their immediate lives. Once again, invitation issued read- 
ers broach possible moments ambiguity, walk through periods 
“lostness,” order explore diverse perspectives and share our 
commitments within the contexts our classrooms. 

Negotiating the tensions between individual and community rights 
light the common good another way that authors within this 
issue invite recognize and benefit from grappling with diverse 
perspectives. “Public-Private Partnerships, Civic Engagement, and 
School Reform,” Theodore Kowalski explains that spite their 
popularity, public-private partnerships are potentially detrimental 
school reform initiatives due the fact that citizen involvement limited 
and the possibility exploitation exists. The role democracy, which 
historically has been the backbone public education, threatened 
when reform needs are not met, when volunteerism forced, when 
financial benefits gleaned from private entities lead impositional re- 


lationships. Throughout the article, Kowalski asserts that when any 


these characteristics present, so, too, are “democratic deficits,” which 
weaken the philosophical foundations and practical purposes public 
schools. Not only does the author challenge readers reconsider the 
prudence public-private partnerships they currently stand, but 
also invites help construct what describes new perspec- 
tive that casts public-private collaboration both democratic and 
practical process.” 

Reflecting concern for the central role that public schools 
play exemplifying and maintaining democracy within American 
society, Kurt Clausen’s “Alternative Education versus the Common 
Will: Legal Challenge” explores the tensions surrounding the place 
alternative education within democratic society committed both 
popular sovereignty and individual liberty. Within his study, Clausen 
questions how “balance the rights individuals who not wish 
participate public education with the reality that common education 


has been protected necessary prerequisite the continuation 


democracy over generations.” Recognizing that the practice popular 
sovereignty never unanimous and always complex, works de- 
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termine the “application and limitations regarding the maintenance 
both the letter and spirit democracy” relates alternative 
educational options. 

Richard Brosio’s review Peter McLaren and Nathalia 
Pedagogy and Praxis the Age Empire: Towards New Humanism 
not only celebrates McLaren and relevant theory, but also 
illustrates that the authors “know great deal about kids and schools 
are not just armchair theorists.” Citing the authors’ interest 
Latina/o education both the United States and Latin America, Brosio 
points out that their book reveals the need for new internationalism 
that incorporates humanism, cultural studies, and liberation theology 
addition, makes the significant point that multiple lenses such 
these are potentially compatible. the spirit the other authors 
within this issue, Brosio utilizes his review invite readers engage 
new perspectives and work towards new possibilities within education, 
and emphasizes McLaren and Jaramillo’s belief that the success 
world liberation movement dependent upon refocusing global 
youth. Certainly such perspective presents unifying starting point 
for any reader willing engage with differing perspectives periods 
“lostness” purposeful growth and the common good. 


Note 
would like thank Heather Kelley for her valuable assistance 


editing this issue the Journal Thought 
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Frequently Asked Questions 
about Journal Thought 


What kinds articles are suitable for the Journal 
Thought? 


The Journal welcomes work that represents varied viewpoints, 
methodologies, disciplines, cultures, and nationalities seeks treat the 
most comprehensive issues and problems confronting education throughout 
the world. Essays that develop reasoned and supported argument, that 
offer insightful analysis and critiques other’s arguments, that report 
significant research interest the field are welcomed. The editorial 
goal stimulate warranted synthesis diverse viewpoints and 
encourage interdisciplinary and multidisciplinary dialogue. 


What manual style should used? 


Use the Chicago Manual Style, 15th Edition the Publication Manual 
American Psychological Association Edition, APA). See Submis- 
sion Guidelines the inside back cover this issue for details. 


How long does take for the editors and reviewers make 
decision about manuscript? 


During the academic year, the response time approximately fourteen 
sixteen weeks. Manuscripts submitted the late spring and summer 
may take additional time. 


—continued page 94— 
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The Procrustes’ Bed 
and Standardization 
Education 


Youngjoo Kim 
Oakland University 


Procrustes’ Bed 


book Greek mythology was one the readings greatly enjoyed 
during college years. was fascinated the various legends and 
stories gods, heroes, and monsters featured the book. Now almost 
twenty years have passed since read the book. Many details the 
stories have slipped away from memory, and some stories are gone 
altogether leaving trace. Yet, there one story that left everlast- 
ing impression mind—the story Procrustes. 

Procrustes was crook from Attica, who took the lives many 
innocent people passing his fortress gate. Most his victims were 
travelers who were new the area and unfamiliar with him. With 
disguised hospitality, Procrustes approached travelers passing his 
residence and made generous offer free night’s stay. Tired from 
their long walk, travelers usually accepted the offer with gratitude. 
Unfortunately, none those who stayed Procrustes’s house left the 
place alive. 

The shadow death fell each guest the night fell. soon 
they were bed and asleep, Procrustes would tie them tight and 
measure their height. The unit the measure Procrustes used was 
the length his bed. the guest was taller than the length the bed, 
Procrustes cut off the parts his limbs that reached over the length 
the bed. the guest was shorter than the bed, was stretched out 
until fit the full length the bed. This barbarous practice tortur- 
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ing and murdering people Procrustes continued until was slain 
Theseus, legendary king Athens. 

killing spree was mindboggling and the bloody images 
the murderous story were quite gruesome. What was especially striking 
about the story, for me, was the insanity Procrustes deforming human 
bodies make them fit the length his bed. The horrors Procustes’ 
bed seem synonymous with people trying fit square pegs into round 
holes. Sadly, find the phenomenon standardization and testing 
current national school policies strikingly the 
practices Procrustes, terms hobbling our students learning 
misguided push for uniformity and standardization. 


Standardization: The Procrustean Bed Education 


Standardization unifying education process, providing the same 
curriculum and expecting the same learning outcomes for all students. 
This uniform practice education has been dominant phenomenon 
schooling the United States over the last two decades. The central 
philosophy driving standardization public schools standards-based 
accountability, using students’ scores standardized tests index 
ofeducational progress. These scores are used policymakers impose, 


potentially severe, consequences school communities showing less 
progress failure. 

Standards-based accountability, cardinal principle the govern- 
efforts education reform today, began draw enormous public 
support when educational report, Nation Risk, was published 
1983. Creating unparalleled repercussions within the political and 
media arenas, the report posited that the curriculum content offered 
public schools was scant and far from substantial, that the quality 
education America was deplorable, that students the United States 
were out-performed their counterparts other competing industri- 
alized nations, that public education America was total disarray, 
and that public education the United States would risk the nation 
being left behind and losing their long-enjoyed leadership the global 
economy. The report continued claim that order fix the problem 
school ineffectiveness and overcome the risk the nation faced, 
extensive reform education was needed and that standards-based 
learning should the future direction. 

Just the report, Nation Risk (1983), was sensational when 
was released, the standards-based reform, offered panacea for 
the failures performance school education quickly attracted much 
attention and support. For many Americans fearing falling behind 
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the global competition, the standards-led education was viewed 
momentous alternative. Creating the standards was believed bring 
academic rigor public schools and strengthen their curriculum con- 
tent allowing teachers and students have clear objectives and 
enable them engage focused classroom activities (Eisner, 1995) 
The appearance systemic process and the alignment curricula, 
instruction, and evaluations using standardized testing with objectives 
were appealing the society favor scientific and technological 
solutions 2005). The idea that could engineer learning grew 
popularity with the public, politicians, and education policymakers. 
Soon, states began adopt standards promote academic excellence, 
and increasing numbers states introduced standardized tests 
measure student achievement while holding teachers and/or students 
accountable for educational outcomes. 

Standards-based accountability has been broadened and strength- 
ened the education act Child Left Behind (NCLB), authorized 
into law 2002. NCLB mandates that states establish grade level stan- 
dards for curriculum and instruction, and assess students’ achievement 
using standardized tests. According the Act, students are tested 
reading and math annually from grade years, and once 
and grades. science, students are tested their 3™, 
10" and 11" years schooling. 

NCLB demands that public schools demonstrate adequate progress 
the state test each year and that 2014, all students, without excep- 
tions, meet the academic standards the state. Schools that continue 
fall short these conditions are imposed with corrective measures and 
ultimately, may permanently closed unless the measures successfully 
precipitate student performance preset standard level. student 
test scores donot continue rise annually, the students will transferred 
other schools, while the school will reconstituted and all teachers 
and staff will lose their positions regardless tenure worth. 

The critical role NCLB likely remain tact for the most 
part during the Obama administration, and standards-based account- 
ability seemingly will continue characterize public education for the 
coming years, revealed the presidential address the Hispanic 
Chamber Commerce March 10, 2009. that address, President 
Obama urged that states create “tougher, clearer” uniform standards 
expecting more from our students, proposing “make Child Left 
Behind live its name.” also made clear that teachers would 
held accountable for students’ learning outcomes, noting that teach- 
ers whose students demonstrate achievement improvement are going 
have monetary rewards while “poor teachers” will fired. 
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Standards-based reforms have developed deep roots American 
schools since its entry into the education community. Studies have been 
conducted analyzing the efficacy standards-based reforms the stu- 
dents’ learning process. Research findings have been mixed whether 
actually enhances educational quality and student achievement 
anticipated. While some studies suggest that the test-based accountability 
has positive effect student learning (Carnoy Loeb, 2002; Hanushek 
Raymond, 2005; Peterson West, 2003), other research studies claim 
that test-driven accountability ineffective advancing students’ 
achievement (Amrein Berliner, 2002, 2003; Nichols Berliner, 2008) 
Additionally, the unfriendly, competitive, and stressful environments 
promoted standardized learning and assessment programs tend 
drive students away from schools, further increasing their dropout rate 
(Amrein Berliner, 2003; Hong Youngs, 2008; Jacob, 2001) 

Considering the differing findings the various studies, may 
premature conclude standards-driven accountability effective 
improving student performance. Despite the absence conclusive sta- 
tistical validation, however, the education reform model standards, 
coupled with high-stakes tests its predominant assessment tool, con- 
tinue hold favor with policymakers. More troublesome the realization 
that the standards policies are revealing several serious by-products. 
Many critics have voiced concerns about the effects the suppression 
individuality, the neglect individual needs, the deculturalization 
the underrepresented, and the possible underdevelopment the mind. 
important that consider and discuss these concerns better 
evaluate the impact the standards-based philosophy learners. 


Suppressing Individuality 


Existentialists that pursue questions who humans are and what 
means live humans believe that “existence precedes essence” 
(Sartre, 1957, 13). That is, who are not predetermined, and 
are the results the choices make and the way lead our lives 
What implied the notion that are unbounded creatures with 
unlimited possibilities for our future. Each individual free choose 
and unique tastes, pursuits, and the purpose and meaning life. 
These choices decide the course the road he/she paves and thus, de- 
fines/shapes the individual. What naturally occurs from such route 
creative formation human essence diversity; discretion and variety 
thought and action, indispensable trait evolving cultures. 

Just two persons’ fingerprints are identical, similarly, two 
people have the same personalities. Buber acknowledges such human 
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distinctiveness existential essence when says that every person 
born particular individual who “represents something 
something that never existed before, something original and unique” 
(Buber, 1964, 16). The idiosyncrasies each individual possesses sug- 
gest distinct, unique perspective and thus, offer diverse contributions 
bringing novelty the world. 

Unfortunately, standards-driven accountability has little tolerance for 
differences the process and outcome education. Nor does encour- 
age individual students develop unique characters and viewpoints 
Rather, diminishes their distinctiveness focuses producing 
mass average people with similar knowledge and values. 

According Sleet and Stillman (2005), “the standards are largely 
content driven” (p. 41), stipulating base knowledge for students 
obtain. Knowledge representation the true state 
the world, and context-dependent, truth socially, cultur- 
ally, and historically situated and conditioned. Knowledge not only 
product resulting from interaction with interpretation 
the world, but also reflects the view, values, thinking pattern, and 
reasoning employed the process the knowledge production. Once 
such knowledge obtained, functions reference for future deci- 
sions what important and right, what value and teach, who 
become, and how live and behave. this sense, knowledge that 
value-laden and informative our thoughts and actions introduces 
new perspectives and different ways relating the world and 
time and helps generate new knowledge. Advancement individu- 
ality and creativity demands that students must exposed wide 
spectrum ideas and various ways being, while being encouraged 
establish their own unique relationship with and vision the world. 
Unfortunately, the standards demarcate elements and events that 
constitute curriculum and thus, set the limits the scale and scope 
educational experiences. 

Furthermore, when coupled with accountability, the standards hobble 
our students with one-size-fits-all frame thoughts and knowledge 
rather than promoting variation. the standards-based accountability 
schema that uses standardized test scores index the quality 
education, there imposed notion truth. Students are pressed 
accept the test driven lessons knowledge while simultaneously 
either being discouraged from alternatives given none. This incurs 
the phenomenological control students’ development, singularizing 
their perceptions and thinking while bleaching out ingenuity and in- 
novation. The end results are dwindled imaginations, limited choices, 
underdeveloped potentials, and the loss creativity. This must seen 
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failure accomplish the task developing students ready pursue 
their own goals and create their own essence free existential beings. 


Deculturalizing and Disempowering the Underrepresented 


From the perspective critical theorists, the standards-based prac- 
tices that supply fixed set knowledge, standardized testing, and 
policy punishment and reward aim shape the minds students 
fit the norms suggested the standards. This homogenization opposes 
diversification and creates problems ofdeculturalization and disempow- 
erment minority cultures and viewpoints, forcing them assimilate 
into the knowledge and values the dominant culture. 

examined the standards applied schools California 
and concluded that they are “heavily favoring White males origin,” 
(p. 20) and speak for elite upper-class ideology. For instance, California 
history standards center mainly stories the European-Americans, 
while the history and culture minorities that first settled, established 
its first communities, and contributed its culture are neglected 
great extent. Even when the underrepresented people are included 
the history standards, the focus not acknowledging their roots 
the contributions they have made the history the United States. 
Rather, students are taught their defeat and subjugation their 
debt the American culture. The history standards for California schools 
tend lead students the state believe that success America 
mainly result the labor and struggles European-based cultures. 
The standards dismiss the contributions other minority cultures 
inconsequential and not germane learning. The claim that the 
curriculum content public schools California biased towards 
dominant White males has been supported other studies published 
later years (Sleeter, 2002; Sleeter Stillman, 2005), showing clear 
example inequity education. 

The predominance White, male, mainstream perspectives espe- 
cially striking and problematic for California considering the state the 
most racially diverse the nation and more than half its population 
non-White. This problem, however, not particular the state 
California. The predominance the dominant culture perspec- 
tive American education widespread. creating and defining the 
standards, their interpretations the world are taught the truth and 
official knowledge (Apple, 2000). fact, according Spring (2007), 
has been tradition American education teach the knowledge and 
lore the dominant culture, advocating its superiority while minimizing 
and dismissing the contributions other cultural groups. This tradition 
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authorizing the mainstream scholarship while downplaying that 
the underrepresented continues survive present days’ standards- 
based curricula and test materials. The standards movement further 
enhances the process deculturalization overlaying the culture the 
dominant onto the cultures the underrepresented. 

Critical observers education such Forbes (2000) and Spring 
have noted that the preeminence the dominant culture’s 
edge not something that accidentally happens. Rather, result 
deliberate efforts engineer acculturation. School institution 
that the haves power depend upon maintain and legitimize their 
status. doing, important teach people view the society 
from the perspective the privileged: class stratification natural 
part society; the culture the upper class superior those 
other groups; the privileged are more capable than the deprived; and 
the powerful have the right make the rules. 

The control official knowledge the upper class plainly and 
painfully unjust and unfair. While helpful maintaining their power 
society, places others disadvantage and does great disservice 
learners, particularly those from marginalized minority backgrounds 
These underrepresented students, hobbled outsider status and 
edge based scholarship from minority perspectives, often find schools 
difficult comprehend and unsympathetic their learning needs. 
Further staggered language and culture difference, they often find 
difficult navigate academic success school. The absence their 
root beliefs and cultural past from the school curriculum deprives them 
sense authenticity that comes from the confidence knowing 
who they are. The denigration their culture leads them question 
the validity their caliber and consequently their value society. 

The curricular exclusion minorities, misfits, and underprivileged 
students can contribute their experiencing “moments disequilib- 
rium, like looking into mirror and seeing nothing” (Rich, 1986, 119, 
cited Bohn Sleeter, 2001). What experienced the feeling 
alienation and rejection and the diminution self. When there exists 
disconnectedness between in-school and out-of-school worlds, students’ 
affirmation self not achieved and their innate power and personal 
drive dissipates. 


Under-developing the Mind 


Another problem standards-driven accountability and resulting 
standardization education processes that they inhibit the mind 
from developing its fullest potential. Cognitive development requires 
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students exposed the broadest appropriate stimuli and the rich- 
est intellectual experiences. However, the rigid structures standards 
discourage teachers and students from participating the thoughtful 
exploration ide spectrum opinions and ideas. The test schedule 
does not allow time for teachers and students participate educa- 
tional experiences outside the boundary the handed-down curriculum 
(Sleeter Stillman, 2005). 

Moreover, standards-driven accountability deemphasizes and devi- 
talizes important intellectual and aesthetic faculties such art, music, 
poetry, and creative writing. Within the current accountability system, 
school communities are rated for their educational productivity based 
students’ performance math, science, and reading tests. Even 
though these high-stakes tests provide only brief snapshot student 
performance, failure can carry severe consequences for schools that 
range from probation status loss jobs and eventual restructuring 
closure the school. When the stakes are high, “what measured 
2007). Teachers are spending increasing classroom 
hours concentrating limited subject matters such math, science, 
and reading, particularly focusing what predicted tests. 
the same time, subject matters that are not tested such art, music, 
social studies, culture studies, etc. are ignored and dismissed they 
become victims the loss class time and the cost test preparation 
materials (Eisner, 2001; Pederson, 2007), although these subjects make 
the fabric our knowledge and such, are necessary for 
the understanding our learning. This imbalance curriculum fails 
help students develop other dimensions understanding aside from 
math- and science-oriented rational thinking. They will less prepared 
explore eventful surprises life employ relational thinking 
understanding their surrounding world. 

Finally, the shaping the docile and uncritical mind another 
problem the current standards-based education generates. Within the 
educational schema that holds schools accountable for students’ perfor- 
mance tests, the focus naturally raising test scores. When the 
focus high performance, intellectual exchanges between teachers 
and students diminish while old mechanical methods learning and 
knowledge retention are relied upon. Critical questions about the value 
and authenticity ideas and beliefs are rarely posed for students 
deliberate. The important question what worth knowing and ex- 
periencing (Schubert, 1991) lost from the curriculum discourse the 
classroom. What encouraged, instead, students’ compliance with 
the top-down curriculum imposed them and blind acceptance 
the official knowledge “truth,” with guaranteed veracity. 
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unfortunate consequence the heightened pressure for acquiring 
fixed set curriculum content the return the often-overused tools 
memorizing, drilling, and worksheet practices classroom activities 
Quite few standardized test items are designed elicit memory-based 
content knowledge. This inevitably causes classes focus thin 
veneer broad span topics. Rather than being involved critical 
analysis and in-depth discussions their topics, students are taught 
achieve understanding curriculum material that mile wide 
and inch deep. addition, the standards-driven reforms control 
the methods assessing students’ learning, selecting correct answer 
among limited options timed test regarded the only valid way 
ofdemonstrating knowledge. What crucial for high scores such tests 
ability make the most the time given for each question, which 
precludes in-depth thinking the first place. little wonder that 
many the high scorers standardized tests tend flash thinkers 
(Hall, Larry, Gupton, 1995, cited Kohn, 2000) 

well, the high-stakes for teachers and students involved 
standardized testing lead classrooms spend increasing amount 
time test preparation, practicing, drilling, and solving problems 
predicted the state’s standardized tests. Learning time lost 
administering mock-tests familiarize students with the state’s test 
format (Pederson, 2007). practice focused more getting correct 
answers than understanding, test preparations are devoted routine 
drilling formulae and procedures for problem solving rather than 
cultivating cognitive skills set forth the standards. The test-based 
activities tend dominant low-performing, poor, urban schools 
facing heavy pressure raise test scores. Ironically, seems that those 
who need authentic learning the most are more likely supplied 
with exiguous instructional practices. 

When students are given tightly prepackaged curriculum rather 
than provided with the chance play role creating their own course 
learning, stifle their creativity and cripple their learning skills. 
an education system obsessed with correct answers to test items rather 
than meaningful learning, the bulk classroom activities will continue 
consist shoddy practices memorizing, and regurgitating 
data. Students are taught take passive roles and are given owner- 
ship their own education. unsurprising that “young people feel 
little connection their learning environment” (Dewey, 1989, 159). 
Understandably, people are unable engage intellectual discourse 
important social issues after spending decade longer avoiding critical 
thinking thoughtful dialogue (Glass, 2003). They are ready believe 
what they are told, rather than questioning, analyzing, and deciding for 
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themselves. Surely, such unexamined, uncurious learning will contribute 
little the advancement informed and active democracy. 


Concluding Remarks 


uniformity education the predictable outcome 
standards-based education reform. The assumption expecting the 
same output providing the same input disregards the uniqueness 
individual students. For me, this closely resembles Procrustes’ idea 
making everyone fit the length his bed—a parallel exists between 
the phenomena diminishing individuality, deculturalizing the un- 
derrepresented imposing knowledge the dominant, and stifling 
creativity, and the bizarre amputating and stretching limbs fit 
bed. Just Procrustes ruined the body resulting death, does 
standardization oppress minds and prevent individuals from “naming 
the world” (Freire, 1970, 69) and using their own lens and critical 
consciousness reason. 

Considering the magnitude negative effects stemming from the 
standards-based education discussed above, the educational efficacy 
this one-size-fits-all approach questionable. For me, unwise 
set and impose standards students without regard their native 
culture and learning. Forcing students accept official curriculum 
prescribed knowledge and culture absurd changing people 
fit one bed. 

began this essay with reflections the story Procrustes, and 
that would fitting place conclude comments. The stories 
torture and death Procrustes continued until Theseus, hero from 
Athens, fought and destroyed Procrustes and his bed. Just Theseus’s 
courageous act put end Procrustes’ wrongdoings, what needed 
today education leadership school communities dedicated 
end the cognitive deforming and intellectually stunting practices the 
current standards-driven system. Theseus’ actions began with the 
notion justice, our efforts follow Theseus’ example need begin 
with understanding that effective education must seek expand 
inquisitiveness, raise curiosity and excite imaginations and that 
fruitful model for such education would help individuals develop 
into unique beings and enhance their “productive idiosyncrasy” (Eisner, 
2005, 16), not apply cookie cutter mindset our learning goals. 
education means providing equal opportunities explore 
who they are and who they want become, instead restricting access 
approved knowledge. should also remembered that our efforts 
reform will successful only when the notions self-authentification, 
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increased diversity, and participatory democracy are the core the 
curricula. 
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Half Nelson 
and Dialectics 


James Trier 
University North Carolina Chapel Hill 


For years, have been writing about what call “school films,” which 
define films that are some way, even incidentally, about teacher 
student. Most the films that comprise the school film genre are 
set the suburbs (or sometimes small towns) and feature middle and 
upper middle class White students the main characters. these films, 
teachers are typically very minor characters (usually comical figures), 
any teachers appear all. have explained elsewhere (Trier, 2001), 
these suburban school films are very diverse terms genre, ranging 
from light-hearted romances (Pretty Pink), fluff comedies (Clueless), 
Pygmalion All cult classics Teenage Werewolf), 
celebratory youth-rebellion movies (Pump the Volume, Dazed and 
Confused), supernatural thrillers (Buffy the Vampire Slayer, Carrie), sci-fi 
tales (Disturbing Behavior, The comedies (Heathers, 
Pretty Persuasion), spoofs (High School, Not Another Teenage Movie), and 
few serious accounts violence committed schools (Elephant). 

The other main subgenre school films, comprised far fewer films 
than the suburban school film subgenre, features educator the 
main role. Though few films have been made about principals—the 
most popular which Lean these films are about 
teachers. And among these films, most are about teachers who work 
inner city schools (blockbuster exceptions are Mr. Holland’s Opus and 
Dead Poets Society, which take place, respectively, suburban high 
school and private school catering White students from wealthy 
families). The classics this subgenre inner city school films about 
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teachers are Blackboard Jungle; Sir, with Love; and the Down 
Staircase. Blockbusters from the 1980s and 1990s include Stand and 
Deliver and Dangerous Minds. And the most recent popular addition 
this subgenre Freedom Writers. 

All these inner city films that feature teacher principal 
the main character are serious dramas which the educators struggle 
save their inner city minority students from the dangers and dead- 
ends their lives (for deeper analysis this kind school film, see 
Trier, 2005). And these films, the educators always succeed, which 
has caused such films referred “teacher savior” films aca- 
demics who have written about such films (e.g., Ayers, 1994; Dalton, 
1999; Edelman, 1990; Farber Holm, 1994; and Paul, 2001). 

this article, will discuss the independent film (2006). 
Specifically, will analyze the film’s representation the teacher 
terms two main clichés the “teacher savior” film. First, will explore 
the way Half Nelson radically departs from the cliché the ahistorical 
cinematic educators who appear the teacher savior genre. Then, turn 
discussion the other main cliché that the film partially subverts, 
which that Half Nelson does not offer one-dimensional representa- 
tion educator who unquestionable figure moral authority, 
which the case all such “teacher savior” films. 

essential state the outset that have conceptualized this 
article one that can taken introductory text that might 
initiate pedagogical project designed engage either devel- 
oping deeper analysis Half itself, analyzing Half Nelson 
relation other teacher savior films. The main effect this decision 
that [have necessarily avoided including “spoilers” (i.e., plot and character 
elements that, divulged, would spoil the viewing pleasure for someone 
who has not seen film), which means have left much explored 
the However, conclusion, suggest some potential discussion 
topics that are designed focus attention plot and character elements 
that necessarily have not explored analysis. 

also essential articulate the theory “reading” (interpreta- 
tion) that shapes discussions the films. taking Stuart 
(1980) theory preferred, negotiated, and oppositional readings. 
theory posits that popular culture texts (and most other texts) 
are encoded bring about certain meanings and simultaneously 
close off other meanings through the text’s presences and absences 
(or silences). arguably simple explanation preferred, negotiated, 
and oppositional readings goes like this: preferred reading one 
that sees (interprets, understands) text the text sees itself and 
the text wants seen. negotiated reading one that recognizes 
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contradictory elements text, that does not accept all the elements 
that fit preferred reading, that might read some elements op- 
positional way, but that does not read totally oppositional way. 
oppositional reading one that rejects most all what preferred 
reading accepts, resulting reading that can indeed “read the signs” 
but refuses follow their direction. 

will seen, whereas enact oppositional reading im- 
portant scene from the film Lean Me, engage preferred readings 
selected scenes from Half Nelson order develop argument 
that Half Nelson subverts two main clichés the teacher hero school 
film. However, recognize how those elements that necessarily 
not explore have the potential generate negotiated and oppositional 
readings about certain important aspects the film. recognition 
this embedded the discussion questions and topics that appear 
the conclusion, which are likely engage readers activating array 
preferred, negotiated, and oppositional readings various scenes, 
the totality the film itself. 


The Song Remains the Same (Or Does It?) 


Half Nelson (2006) film about popular, young, White teacher 
named Dan Dunne, who has been teaching eighth-grade history for 
least six years junior high Brooklyn, New York. Dan also the 
coach the girl’s basketball team. Dan has passion for teaching and 
cares deeply about his students (most whom are African Ameri- 
cans), and forms special relationship with one his students, 
thirteen-year-old girl named Drey (short for Audrey). Drey lives with 
her mother, overworked paramedic who often assigned double- 
shifts that force her work even longer hours than her usually long 
shifts, Drey essentially latch-key kid who heats her dinner 
the microwave and watches alone until her mother comes home 
(sometimes very late, with Drey asleep the couch, the still on). 
Drey’s father lives somewhere the city but never comes around. 
doesn’t appear the film, though Drey’s mother chastises him over 
the phone (as Drey overhears) for never picking Drey from school 
being part her life. Drey’s brother, Mike, jail for selling drugs 
for neighborhood drug dealer named Frank. Because Mike did not 
give Frank the police, Frank (young, handsome, and charismatic) 
provides Drey and Mike’s mother with money now and then help out 
the family economically (the money always passes from Frank Drey 
when they cross paths the neighborhood). Frank, though, also has 
designs Drey, hoping lure her into becoming drug deliverer and 
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eventually dealer, like her brother. Though Drey can certainly see 
some the dangers and consequences inherent going down such 
path, she still just thirteen, she needs someone who can look out 
for her. Unfortunately, Drey’s mother isn’t fully aware how often 
Frank and Drey see one another, nor she aware Frank’s growing 
influence over Drey. Drey’s teacher, Dan Dunne, however, eventually 
does become aware the danger that Frank poses for Drey, and one 
main storyline Half Nelson Dan’s struggle prevent Drey from 
coming fully under Franks’ seductive influence 

this summary encapsulated all that Half Nelson is, then the 
film would seem like yet another “savior” film about educator who 
enters inner city school with the intent saving minority students 
from lives endangered the poverty that structures their everyday 
experiences, the violence that surrounds them where they live, and 
few possibilities escaping from their dead-end futures. Half Nelson, 
however, radically departs from the basic clichés the “savior” school 
film two important ways. 


Banishing History 


One the main clichés the educator “savior” film has with 
politics. More specifically, this cliché concerns the politics educators 
these films. argument that Dan Dunne’s “left” political orien- 
tation stands contrast the political orientations the educators 
any other teacher film. set argument, will first analyze 
the political message that encoded one the blockbusters the 
educator savior film subgenre, Lean Me. 

Lean (1989) fictionalized (yet close the facts) account 
the experiences Joe Clark, African American principal Eastside 
High, urban school Patterson, New Jersey, from 1983-1991. The 
Clark’s “tough love,” authoritarian methods for dealing with 
the many serious problems that Eastside High School faced. the 
end, the film’s preferred message clear: because Clark’s draconian 
policies and methods, turned Eastside High around, and Clark 
heroic educational figure. 

own admittedly oppositional reading the film text, the most 
ideologically problematic message the film crystallizes one specific 
scene. Clark the stage the school’s assembly hall, and behind him 
are dozens students, most whom are African American. the audi- 
ence are hundreds more students, nearly all African Americans. Clark 
holds microphone and faces the students seated the hall, explaining 
that the students stage are drug dealers and users, and that because 
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they “are incorrigible,” they are being “expurgated forever” from the 
school. this point, what seems two dozen plainclothes security 
officers (all African American men) swiftly remove all the students 
physical force from the stage. Moments later, Joe Clark alone stage 
When the verbal commotion among the seated students dies down, Clark 
addresses them with warning and declaration: 


Next time, may you. you better than they did, next time 
will you. They said this school was dead, like the cemetery it’s 
built on. But call our Eastside teams “ghosts,” don’t we? And what 
are ghosts? Ghosts are spirits that rise from the dead. want you 
ghosts. You are going /ead our resurrection denying expecta- 
tions that all are doomed failure. motto simple. you 
not succeed life, don’t want you blame your parents! don’t 
want you blame the White man! want you blame yourselves! The 
responsibility yours! 


Though find Clark’s “blame the victim” rhetoric and tone quite 
problematic, what find more problematic the philosophy personal 
agency that Clark implies this “My motto simple” speech. 
reading, the key terms are “blame,” “succeed,” “responsibility,” “parents,” 
and “White man.” For Clark, success likely refers remaining school, 
studying hard and getting good grades, passing standardized skills 
tests, graduating from high school, obtaining job going college, 
paying taxes, not breaking laws, getting married, being good neighbor 
and citizen, having children, buying home, taking vacations, opening 
doors opportunity yourself, and on. For Clark, these events 
not eventually take place for the students, will their own fault, 
which makes clear the line, “The responsibility yours!” For 
Clark, exercising agency essentially interpretive experience that, 
exercised properly and routinely, will inevitably lead success. 
implies that taking responsibility internal act interpreting our 
experiences way that does not attribute causes any other sources. 
Clark expresses his belief that there clear danger attributing 
causes other sources his references “parents” and “the White 
man.” The term “parents” indexes not only one’s father and mother but 
many other “personal” and “local” elements one’s life (other family 
members, relatives, one’s home, neighborhood, school, church, job, larger 
community, The refers both our country’s 
history White racism well the fact that the control all the 
powerful institutions our society (the economy, the government, the 
law, the media, higher education, and on) rests almost totally the 
hands White power structure. Clark commands his students not 
look for any outside sources understand the circumstances their 
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lives. play with fire because such searches for causes may 
tempt one attribute “blame,” and for Clark, “blame” fail 
one’s interpretation one’s life experiences. fighting fire with fire 
internal action, Clark implies that the way ward off such tempta- 
tion blame others “the system” internalize the impulse and 
blame ourselves. This the simple—and ahistorical—form agency 
for Clark.* 

Incontrast the ahistorical, “blame the political message that 
Joe Clark espouses Lean Me, Dan Dunne articulates politics that 
opposes such message. Whereas Joe Clark exhorts students blame 
themselves they not succeed life, Dan Dunne teaches his students 
study history for how various powerful forces have shaped the pres- 
ent political, social, and cultural conditions that the students live in. 
see Dan teaching his students this message four important classroom 
scenes, each which will describe the next two sections. 


The (Althusserian) “Machine” 


One scene involves footage from the superb documentary Berkeley 
the Sixties (1990), which described the DVD cover follows: 


The 1960s come life this gripping film captures the decade’s 
events—the birth the Free Speech Movement, civil rights marches, 
anti-Vietnam the counter-culture, the women’s movement, 
and the rise the Black Panthers—in all their immediacy and passion 
Dramatic archival footage interwoven with present-day interviews and 
songs from the Grateful Dead, Jimi Hendrix, Joan Baez, the Band, 
and the Jefferson Airplane make Berkeley the Sixties here 
blurb from the Village Voice| “probably the best documentary the 
Sixties date!” 


The scene opens with footage student activist and leader the Free 
Speech Movement, Mario Savio, delivering impassioned speech 
1964 huge crowd gathered Sproul Hall, which the administra- 
tion building UC-Berkeley. Savio’s words are follows: 


There’s time when the operation the machine becomes odious, 
makes you sick heart that you can’t take part, you can’t even pas- 
sively take part, and got put your bodies upon the gears and 
upon the wheels, upon the levers, upon all the apparatus, and 
got make stop, and got indicate the people who run it, 
the people who own that unless free, the machine will 
prevented from working all! 


this point, the camera pulls back and see that Dan has shown his 
students this scene class. Dan then asks the students, “What this 
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machine that he’s talking about? It’s keeping down. What it?” 
following dialogue exchanges take place: 


Jamal: Like, robots and stuff, right? 


Dan: Umm, could robots. could robots, but let’s say it’s 
metaphor. He’s saying this machine keeping down. Now what 
that? What keeps from being free? Ms. Drey? 


Drey: Prisons. |She had visited her brother Mike prison earlier 
scene. 


Dan: Absolutely, absolutely. Prisons. Okay? Prisons are definitely 
part it. What else? 


Terrance: White 
Dan: White definitely part it. The Man 
Lena: The school 


Dan: The school. Exactly. The whole education system part the 
machine. What else? 


Stacey: Aren’t you the machine, then? 
Dan: \Affecting “blackcent”| you didn’t. you say? 
Stacey: Aren’t you the machine? 

Dan: saying the machine? 

Stacey: Yeah. White. part the school 


Dan: yeah, guess you got point. All right, part the 
machine, but part it, are you. You are, too. all are. And 
this the thing, remember? Everything made with opposing force 

may opposed the machine, but still very much part 
it, right? work for the government, the school, but also very much 
opposed lot its policies. You guys hate coming school, right? 


Students: Yes! 


Dan: Holler back you heard me— 
Students: Holler! 
Dan: You hate it, but you come anyway. 


Student: Sometimes. 


Dan: Sometimes, exactly 


the beginning the scene, Mario Savio uses the terms “machine” 
and “apparatus” synonymously, and one way analyze the dialogic 
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critique that unfolds this scene through (1971) chapter 
and Ideological State text that Mario Savio 
likely knew very well). For example, Althusser explained that 


Marxist theory, the State Apparatus (SA) contains the Government, 
the Administration, the Army, the Police, the Courts, the Prisons, etc., 
which constitute what shall call the Repressive State Apparatus 
Repressive suggests that the State Apparatus question “func- 
tions 


least ultimately (since repression, e.g. administra- 
tive repression, may take non-physical forms). (pp. 142-143) 


Drey’s identification “Prisons” straight out definition 
RSA. And when Terrance identifies “White” (which Dan also calls 
“the Man”) another part “the machine” that keeps people from 
being free, might said capture the kernel critique that 
argues that all the institutions that the Repressive State Apparatus 
contains are controlled White power structure that has owned and 
run this country since its beginnings. (Recall that for Joe Clark, such 
critique “White” was sign weakness and evasion personal 
responsibility. 

Althusser (1971) also theorized another kind apparatus: Ideologi- 
State Apparatuses (ISAs). These apparatuses belong “entirely the 
public domain” (p. 144), and they include churches, culture industries, 
media, political parties, the educational system, and other such institu- 
tions. What distinguishes ISAs from the RSA that they “function ‘by 
(p. 145), which say not physical violence but gaining 
consent through non-violent means, consent given some cases will- 
ingly, other cases unwillingly, but given nonetheless. And the 
ISAs, Althusser (1971) argued that “what the bourgeoisie has installed 
its number-one, i.e. its dominant ideological State apparatus, the 
educational system” (p.155). The articulation between Althusser and the 
scene Half Nelson occurs, course, Lena’s identification the school 
part the “machine,” and then Dan and Stacey’s back-and-forth 
dialogue about how Dan teacher—and all the students—are also part 
the “machine,” even they are often unwilling participants within it. 

The typical viewer this scene would likely not thinking 
terms theorization the RSA and the ISAs, but the same 
understanding the scene would likely arrived at, which that 
Dan engaging his students political discourse that has the goal 
raising students’ consciousness about how power operates society. 
Where Dan dialogic and encourages students question and critique, 
Joe Clark Lean authoritarian and commands students 
submissive and not question the powers that be. 
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The Three Laws Dialectics 


Along with introducing the notion “the machine,” three other 
classroom scenes Dan also provides students with definition “His- 
tory” and teaches them particular way understanding historical 
change: dialectics. 

one scene, which occurs very early the film, Dan writes this 
the green chalkboard: 


What History? 


Opposites 


Dan then asks the students, “What history?” Terrance shouts out 
“Opposites,” which Dan teases him about how well can read the 
board. Another student, Stacey, offers the response “Change,” and Dan 
expands this term providing the following definition history 


History the study change over time. And what’s change? It’s this 
presses his fists together the It’s opposites. It’s two 
things that push against each other opposite directions. the civil 
rights movement, okay, it’s essentially, it’s two opposing mentalities 
the South, the majority believes all men are not created equal, and 
there’s minority who believes that they are, that minority struggles 
and fights and pushes until eventually becomes the majority. |Dan 
then injects some momentary humor, kidding the students 
boring you? Huh? Let’s give you some examples, okay, opposing 
forces, like, um, I’m going night and day. What else? 


Students then reply with variety “opposites”: “Big and little”; “Left 
and right”; and “You and me” (Dan reformulates the last example into 
“Teacher and student”). 

What important notice here that along with providing 
definition history, Dan has also introduced one the three “laws 
dialectics” articulated Frederick Dialectics Nature 
(1883),° Engels explained that “the laws dialectics can reduced 
the main three.” Engels listed these three laws as: 


The law the transformation quantity into quality and vice 
The law the interpenetration opposites; 
The law the negation the negation 


this scene, Dan has reformulated Engels’s “law the interpenetra- 


tion opposites” into the simpler formulation “Opposites.”’ Accord- 
ing Bertell Ollman (2003), the idea “contradiction” the core 
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dialectics, and what Ollman says about contradiction resonates with 
Dan’s example the law “Opposites”: 


Contradiction understood here the incompatible development 
different elements within the same relation, which say between 
elements forces” Dan’s example| that are also dependent 
one another their paths development not only intersect 
mutually supportive ways but are constantly blocking, undermining, 
otherwise interfering with, and due course transforming one another 
Dan’s example, the “minority struggles and fights and pushes until 
eventually becomes the (p. 17) 


another classroom scene, Dan introduces Engels’s “law the 
transformation quantity into quality and vice versa,” which re- 
formulates (and writes the board) “Turning Points.” also see 
that the blackboard, the term “Dialectics” has replaced the question 
“What History?” (from the previous scene) that had been the heading 
the list. Dan illustrates the “turning points” law transformation 
interesting way for the students. asks for volunteer, “somebody 
who feels strong,” and then the camera cuts shot which see Dan 
and Terrance (whose nickname sitting desks and engaged 
arm-wrestling contest.* Terrance using two hands and seems have 
Dan almost pinned, and and Terrance arm wrestle, Dan explains 
the rest the (very interested) students about “turning points”: “So 
what got here two opposing forces—Terrance and myself. And 
pushing against each other, and long one 
looks like it’s T—the change slow and consistent. But once the other 
side becomes Dan grimaces, mustering all his strength, 
seems, and reverses the dynamic the arm wrestling match, 
that pins Terrance one surge turning 
point.” Dan and Terrance shake hands while they disengage, and Dan 
says “Thank you, T.” Then the rest the students, Dan says, “Make 
sense? Okay. Now, turning points can happen like gestures 
toward the desk where and Terrance were arm can 
physical, they can happen greater scale.” 

this “law the transformation quantity into quality and vice 
versa,” Ollman (2003) explains: 


What called quantity/quality relation between two temporally 
different moments within the same process. Every process contains mo- 
ments before and after, encompassing buildup (and builddown) and 
what that leads to. Initially, movement within any process takes the 
form quantitative change. One more its aspects—each process 
being also relation composed aspects—increases decreases 
size number. Then, certain point—which different 
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for each process studied—a qualitative transformation takes place, 
indicated change its appearance and/or function. (pp. 16-17) 


Dan briefly describes another law dialectics—that negation 
the another scene. Though Dan does not name this law 
write the board, says “Number 3,” referring the list the 
laws dialectics the board, and adds: “Change moves spirals, not 
circles.” Then explains: 


For example, the sun goes and then comes down, but every time 
that happens, what you get? You get new day. You get new one 
When you breathe, you inhale and then you exhale, but every single 
time that you that, little bit different than the one before 
always changing and it’s important know that there are some 
changes you can’t control, but there are others you can 


“the law the negation the negation,” Tom Bottomore (1983) ex- 
plains that this law “claims that the clash opposites one opposite 
negates another and its turn negated higher level historical 
development that preserves something both negated terms process 
sometimes represented the triadic schema thesis, antithesis, and 
synthesis)” (p. 120). 

Having described the scenes which Dan defines history and 
introduces the three laws dialectics, will now turn discussion 
about how the film represents the positive effects Dan’s teaching 
his students. other words, there any evidence that Dan’s “political” 
teaching has raised his students’ critical consciousness? 


Ghosts the Machine 


description the classroom scene during which Dan defined 
history and introduced the dialectical law “Opposites,” did not 
describe the very last part that scene because such description 
more appropriate here. Recall that after Dan gave his own example 
“opposite” (the Civil Rights Movement), asked the students for 
more examples, which they provided. What did not include, though, 
was one example volunteered student named Roodly, who makes 
joke aimed another student named Gina, saying: “Just wondering 
you could count and Gina’s baldheaded sister opposites?” The 
rest the students laugh, with few crying out “Insult!” Dan then 
teasingly challenges Gina, saying: “Gina, come on, tell not 
going take that? You got bald sister? your sister bald? Give 
something.” Gina responds the challenge glancing into her note- 
book, then looking over Roodly and saying “May 17, 1954.” With the 
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kids laughing over this exchange insult and response between Roodly 
and Gina, Dan goes the board where “Insults” already written 
(it’s permanent feature the board), underneath which was some 
earlier time written “Leah—August/1967.” this, Dan writes Roodly’s 
name and the date “May 17/54.” Dan then explains all the students: 
expect some thought from you. don’t want just dates and facts. 
want know why. want know consequences. want know what 
means. All right?” Dan then jokes with Gina: “Now back—back the 
bald sister? What’s going with that?” 

This “insult” aspect the scene important yet very subtle mo- 
ment the film because reveals something about Dan’s pedagogical 
method. The meaning what happening here explained the 
DVD Half Nelson when the film viewed with the special feature 
“Filmmaker Commentary Featuring Writer/Director Ryan Fleck and 
Writer/Producer Ann Boden.” hear Ryan Fleck explain (during 
the “insult” part the scene): “In Mr. Dunne’s classroom, you insult 
somebody, instead getting detention some kind traditional pun- 
ishment, the person who insulted gives that person date, and 
they have look and give report it. And that’s kind the 
idea where these reports the film come from.” Ann Boden (she and 
Fleck are life partners) adds, “You will see very shortly, later, Roodly 
will give report ‘Brown versus Board Education,’ which that 
date right there,” meaning the date that Gina gave response being 
insulted (May 17, 1954). 

fact, four “report” scenes appear the film. Each scene brief 
(only about minute long) and the form each scene the same. 
the beginning see close-up shot student who staring di- 
rectly into the camera, with what seems like clean green chalkboard 
occupying the entire background. and student delivering 
what presumably part longer report, and within few seconds, 
the image the student replaced television news footage about 
(and from the time of) the historical event that the student reporting 
on. This news imagery accompanies the student’s voice, and then near 
the end the scene, the visual the student reappears, replacing the 
news footage. When the student finishes speaking, the camera holds 
the student’s face for few seconds, and then there sudden cut 
the next scene the movie. These reports are given Roodly, Ter- 
rance, Stacey, and Drey. The dialogue each report follows (in 
the respective order the students just given): 

May 17, 1954, the Supreme Court ruled the case Brown 


the Board Education, making illegal for states segregate public 
schools. This was major step forward the struggle for racial justice 
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and helped begin flurry bold and heroic actions known the Civil 
Rights Movement.” 


September 13, 1971, 1200 Attica State Prison inmates seized control 
the prison and took hostages negotiate changes their inhumane 
conditions. Governor Nelson Rockefeller ordered military assault 
the prison, which killed twenty-nine inmates and ten hostages—every 
one caused from police gunshots. official commission later stated, 
with the exception Indian massacres the late 19" century, the 
police assault was the bloodiest one-day encounter between Americans 
since the Civil War 


November 1977, Harvey Milk was elected the San Francisco 
Board Supervisors. was the first openly gay person ever 
elected public office. year later, was assassinated another 
member the City Council named Dan White. Diane Fein- 
stein mid statement telling reporters: that “Harvey Milk has been 
shot and Dan White claimed that shot Milk because ate 
too much junk food that day. This would later known the Twinkie 
Defense. then turns his head the right, presumably 
Dan, who not the that for real? 


September 11, 1973, the CIA helped overthrow and murder demo- 
cratically elected Chilean president Salvador Allende. The military coup 
led mass disappearances, assassinations and tortures 
Chilean civilians under the leadership U.S.-backed dictator Augusto 
Pinochet. Secretary State Henry Kissinger said Allende’s 1970 
election, quote, “These issues are much too important for the Chilean 
voters decide for themselves.” 


quite clear, the content the students’ reports political, and 
report, some aspect “the machine” (discussed the scene featur- 
ing Mario Savio) critiqued. Roodly’s report critiques the “machinery” 
institutionalized racism; Stacey’s report critiques the “machinery” 
culture incarceration; Terrance’s report critiques the machinery 
hatred that exists our society for groups whose lifestyles diverge from 
the norm (and also critique the legal system); and Drey’s report 
critiques the “machinery” covert U.S. interventions into the political 
affairs other countries, interventions that replace democratically 
elected governments with murderous dictatorships. the film offers 
momentary yet powerful representations the positive effects Dan’s 
teaching. the surface, however, these political report scenes seem 
interrupt the narrative suddenly and for apparent reason. However, 
they actually serve important and calculated role the film, 
explained below “Dialectics Within and Beyond.” 
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Goodbye, Mr. Chips (Hello, Mr. Dunne) 


Thus far, have explored the way that Half radically departs 
cliché the ahistorical educator the inner city teacher “savior” 
genre. Now, will turn discussion the other main cliché that the 
film subverts, which that Half does not offer one-dimensional 
representation educator who unquestionable figure moral 
authority, which the case all such “savior” films. Though everything 
selective summary the film the earlier section titled “The Song 
Remains the Same (or Does It?)” accurate, intentionally omitted what 
mainly sets the film apart from every other educator “savior” film, which 
that the teacher, Dan Dunne, very flawed, complex person who has 
serious cocaine habit. The film actually begins point when Dan’s 
life has already begun spiral out control. 

learn Dan’s heavy use cocaine early the film (within ten 
After scenes featuring Dan teaching class (the “What His- 
tory?” lesson) and coaching basketball practice, see him his shabby 
snorting lines cocaine off glass-top coffee table. Then 
see him nightclub where meets two women; they dance, they 
snort coke the music pounds the background, and eventually see 
Dan alone his car, driving meet his drug dealer, from whom buys 
some crack cocaine. scene that occurs the next day, Dan coach- 
ing basketball game, and afterward, one the most powerful 
scenes the film—the one that sets the coordinates for the rest the 
narrative—Dan does check the girl’s locker room see anyone 
still there. Finding empty, goes into bathroom stall and lights 
his crack pipe. some point, Dan (very high and semi-conscious) hears 
someone the next stall, hears the toilet flush, and then hears girl 
ask: “Somebody there?” Dan (sweating, with look panic his face) 
doesn’t reply, and when the door slowly opens, Drey standing there 
Dan says nothing, just stares her. The camera focuses the crack 
pipe Dan’s hand, and Drey sees it. She says, “Oh, sorry,” and turns 
leave, which point Dan tries get but falls back. calls Drey, 
apologizes her, extends his hand and asks “Can you help up?” She 
does, but Dan still too disoriented, and lies his back the 
floor. asks for some water, and Drey wets paper towel and hands 
him. Dan then asks her, “Just don’t go, okay? Just for minute?” The 
scene ends with Drey kneeling beside Dan, with Dan holding Drey’s hand 
his, pressing the paper towel his forehead. 

This scene alone, being unimaginable any teacher savior films, 
marks avery different kind teacher story. 
were traditional teacher savior film, this early scene would likely func- 
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tion set some kind drastic change Dan’s drug use—perhaps 
Dan would promise Drey that would stop using drugs she would 
keep his secret. Then, through the rest the film, would able 
see newly clean and sober Dan valiantly attempts keep Drey 
safe from the neighborhood drug dealer, Frank. Fortunately, the film 
refuses such cliché. Drey does not reveal Dan’s secret anyone, and 
what get something much more complex and nuanced than 
might expected 


Dialectics Within and Beyond 


review Half Nelson (Canberra Times, 2007), the director Ryan 
Fleck quoted saying: “|My father] told was doing this thing |on 
dialectics for kids, see footnote and looked and thought, oh, this 
great, this idea opposing forces. This perfect for this character, 
who’s trying teach his pupils that they can change the world but he’s 
also trying teach himself” (p. 4). Even without this acknowledgement 
the director, most everyone who sees Half Nelson will discern how 
important the idea “opposing forces” is, both the representation 
the teacher that constructs, well the development the plot 
And because have already introduced discussion dialectics, now 


can draw continue analysis the representation Dan 


Dan can viewed cinematic figure within whom two forces 
are “opposing” one another. One force that part him that caused 
him become teacher the inner city and that has made him (and 
still makes him) good teacher committed issues social justice and 
political engagement; the other that part him that causes him 
use drugs the point self-destruction. From what have already 
presented the previous sections, can derive some sense the dual- 
ity Dan’s personality. The classroom and political reports scenes can 
thought being the effect his “positive” side, while the locker 
room drug scene effect his “negative” side. What was not made 
clear the previous sections this article that the tensions between 
these two aspects Dan’s personality build and play themselves out 
dialectically the narrative deepens. And there aspiraling movement, 
dynamic work within the narrative, which brought out 
through careful process juxtaposition scenes. 

This process juxtaposition apparent early the film. The “What 
History? Opposites” followed soon after the scene 
which Drey discovers Dan’s secret the locker room, which itself 
soon followed Roodly’s political report about “Brown vs. the Board 
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Education.” Here, the negative drug scene appears within two positive 
pedagogical scenes, and the effect the juxtaposition these scenes 
that contradiction Dan’s personality made visible. This dynamic 
“opposites” that performed through the juxtaposition these early 
classroom and political reports with drug scenes recurs later the 
narrative, when Dan’s drug use gets even more out control. 

This theme “opposing forces” “opposites” not only plays itself 
out within Dan but also beyond his internal experiences, his relations 
with others. The main relation, course, revolves around Drey, and 
occurs between Dan and Frank. mentioned earlier, Dan gradually 
becomes aware who Frank (the neighborhood drug dealer) and 
how has designs Drey, hoping lure her into becoming drug 
deliverer and eventually dealer, like her brother. The film juxtaposes 
many scenes that show Drey with Dan (both and out the classroom) 
and Drey with Frank, mostly their neighborhood. And though Frank 
deals drugs, not stereotype the drug dealer. doesn’t use 
drugs himself, handsome and seductive, and feels protective 
Drey, even while the same time trying involve her his 
drug operation. other words, like Dan, Frank not one-dimensional 
figure, and though has his “negative” side, there are also “positive” 
aspects his personality. 

Through series scenes, the tensions between Dan and Frank 
build, and the confrontation between the two occurs when Drey asks Dan 
thinks she will ever end like her brother, Mike. Dan taken 
aback her question (shocked, really), and the next scene, see 
him Frank’s house. exits his car and strides toward Frank, who 
outside with some friends. this point, the film seems set bring 
about turning point Dan, perhaps showing himas the teacher savior 
the film has secretly been planning all along. Dan confronts Frank. 
asks Frank leave Drey alone, and after series exchanges, this 
dialogue takes place: 


Frank: Why are you fucking angry, man? 


Dan: Because you are not listening 
Frank: right here, baby, tell what talking about 
Dan: telling you something good 

Frank: 

Dan: Are you capable that? 


Frank: Oh, now back the point what White right, right? 
So— 
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Dan: —Fuck, this has nothing with that and you know it— 


Frank: —no, no, no—it’s good for Drey have somebody like you look- 
ing out for her. Mr. Model fucking citizen 


Dan: don’t know. don’t know! Fuck. Because supposed 
something, right? But what supposed do? 


Far from depicting Dan savior, what brought out this scene 
that even though Dan still driven the desire protect and care for 
his students, even the point risking physical harm (at the hands 
Frank), longer has whatever might have had make any kind 
difference. drug abuser, has moral authority (which Frank 
makes crystal clear), and also cannot sustain the will mustered 
confront Frank. After asks Frank, “But what supposed do?” 
Frank offers him something drink, and eventually asks Dan 
wants some “candy,” and few short scenes later, see Dan alone 
his car, high, late night, headed for trouble. 

Though this theme “Opposites” plays out many other ways 
the film, purpose this section suggestive (through few 
examples) rather than exhaustive analysis. 


The Dialectic Continues 


began this article explaining that main intention was 
analyze the figure the teacher Half Nelson terms two main 
clichés the “teacher savior” film. identified one those clichés 
being that cinematic teacher saviors are always figures unquestion- 
able moral purity and authority, and have sought show, Dan 
Dunne unquestionably not such teacher. His heavy drug use has 
not only turned his personal life into disaster, but has also begun 
compromise his professional life teacher, which brought out very 
early the film (when Drey finds him stoned and barely conscious the 
girl’s bathroom) and later when mounts doomed effort take 
the moral high ground his confrontation with Frank, the drug dealer 
who has predatory designs for luring Drey deeper into his world. 

The other main cliché that identified that cinematic teacher sav- 
iors are also ahistorical their pedagogy and their understanding 
how change can occur. For Joe Clark Lean Me, change could only 
occur once students accepted that they were singularly responsible for 
their life circumstances and their future development society, and 
chided them from looking history for explanations help them 
understand their life claiming that would all 
matter “blaming” others (people and institutions) for one’s own 
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personal weaknesses and failings. think have shown, Half Nelson 
departs from (and arguably subverts) this cliché the ahistorical savior 
figure offering representation teacher who engages his students 
thinking about the role that historical forces have played shaping 
current societal circumstances and institutions. Dan Dunne draws 
political documentaries (the scene Mario Savio from Berkeley the 
Sixties), introduces theory historical change (dialectics), and cre- 
ates situations for students engage historical research (the reports 
they give), all which congeals into pedagogy that centrally situates 
“History” focus study and discussion. 

also stated the beginning that had conceptualized this article 
introductory text that might assigned students who would 
subsequently engage further analyses Half Nelson. What will 
now suggest some possible topics for discussion further analysis, and 
because have avoided including any big “spoilers” what have writ- 
ten, most these discussion topics focus attention plot and character 
elements that necessarily have not explored own analysis. 


the introduction, summarized Hall’s (1980) theory 
preferred, negotiated, and oppositional readings, and have pre- 
sented own reading the pedagogical figure Dan Dunne, 
exclusively preferred (and admittedly very partial) reading 
that focuses mainly the classroom scenes. course, op- 
positional reading could performed someone who wholly 
disagrees with interpretations these classroom scenes. 
Such oppositional reading might address these questions: 
Does the fact that some students are dozing not paying full 
attention Dan reveal that really isn’t very good teacher? 
assigning students homework (the political reports) 
punishment for insulting one another, does Dan engage 
bad pedagogical practice? ignoring the official curriculum 
(the civil rights binder that the principal mentions) and instead 
teaching students theory historical change (dialectics), 
isn’t Dan being “too political” his pedagogy, effect forcing 
(albeit seductively) his own “left” view how the world works 
onto his students? 


The began about the role that the classroomand political 
reports scenes play the film (in “Ghosts the Machine”) could 
fleshed out. stated that these scenes function dialectically 
“positive” elements within narrative that pulls Dan deeper 
down “negative” path. gave one example how this process 
juxtaposition works with the “What History? Opposites” 
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scene (juxtaposed with Roodly’s political report). For this topic, 
the rest the classroom and political report scenes can 
analyzed for how they function “positive” elements within 
narrative that shows Dan spiraling out control. 


the section titled “Dialectics Within and Beyond,” discuss 
one key scene that reveals the dialectical relation between Dan 
and Frank. However, many more scenes throughout the film 
develop the complicated nature their dialectical relation, 
analysis these scenes can undertaken fully explore 
the oppositional relation between Frank and Dan. Also, the other 
main dialectical relation that takes place concerns Drey, who 
pulled different directions Dan and Frank, two influ- 
ential people her life, each whom far from being solid 
role model and trustworthy influence, which complicates her 
dilemma. Drey’s dialectical relations, they involve both 
Dan and Frank, can also fully explored. 


Half Nelson offers explanation, through few scenes (es- 
pecially some near the end the film), how Dan acquired 
his idealistic commitment social justice and racial equity, 
well his how acquired his way dealing with problems 
through self-destructive behaviors. Are the film’s attempts 
such explanations about Dan’s personality convincing you? 


Just someone might have oppositional reading 
interpretation Dan’s teaching depicted the classroom 
scenes, too might someone have oppositional reading 
overall argument that Half Nelson breaks with two fundamental 
clichés ofthe genre. For example, focusingon one 
story, Half Nelson might said reside fully within 
the individualistic “charismatic educator” savior film. There 
also “savior” theme work the film. important ques- 
tion address is: Does Half Nelson, which shares some the 
characteristics teacher savior film, fundamentally subvert 
the main clichés that subgenre? course, fully answer 
this question would require viewing one more teacher sav- 
ior films make comparisons with Half films such 
Blackboard Jungle; Sir, with Love; Stand and Deliver; Lean 
Me; The Principal; Dead Poets Society; Dangerous Minds; 
and Freedom Writers. 


These discussion topics and questions are means the only 


ones that might addressed, and hope that other academics 
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education will take Half Nelson seriously productive text their 
work with preservice teachers, and that more articles about the film’s 
pedagogical possibilities will appear 


Notes 


“readers,” imagining student teachers methods courses 
social foundations courses, well students graduate courses that have 
cultural studies orientation. also imagining those (professors and graduate 
students) who teach these students 

Most academics who write articles book chapters about school films 
perform full-scale ideological analyses that (seem to) assume reader who has 
already seen the the author includes such “spoiler” details). 
such analysis Giroux’s superb article about Dangerous Minds. (See other 
examples Giroux’s (2002) book Breaking the Movies.) 

For in-depth analysis this “ahistorical” aspect Lean Me, see 
Trier, 2004 

worth mentioning here that teach graduate course titled “Cultural 
Studies and Education,” and happens, have always assigned Althusser’s 
chapter tandem with Berkeley the Sixties because these two texts articulate 
perfectly with one another and illuminate the arguments being made each 
other (or have argued the course). 

course “Cultural Studies and Education,” also have students read 
about the theory and method (we read selections from Ollman, 2003) 
and then analyze how some the laws dialectics are represented the film 
Heart Huckabees (Trier, 2009) 

See: 

worth pointing out something discovered when was researching the 
critical reviews Half Though had already worked out analysis 
the “dialectics” scenes, well the whole theme “dialectics” that structures 
the film, found out that the director the film, Ryan Fleck, was deeply influ- 
enced his father about the “dialectics” theme the film. New York Times 
review, Dennis Lim (2006), who interviewed Ryan Fleck, stated: “Mr. Fleck’s 
father, Jack Lucero Fleck, San Francisco traffic engineer, was central influ- 
ence Half Nelson. dialectics autodidact, the senior Mr. Fleck maintains 
Website, http://dialectics4kids.com, which includes educational stories and 
monologues are lifted almost verbatim from the site” (p. 17) 

This apt time note that the title Half refers wrestling 
move that, though can immobilize opponent, cannot itself lead 
pinning the opponent. Also, when Half Nelson viewed with the “Filmmaker 
Commentary” feature on, Ryan Fleck points out poster Nelson Mandela 
Dan’s classroom, and also refers how originally the script called for 
Miles Davis song titled “Half Nelson” playing one scene which Dan 
sitting alone having drink jazz bar (the cost using the song was too 
high, so it did not make it into the movie) 
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Dan’s last name, Dunne, evokes feeling the film that something 
Dan about “done,” though not until “undone.” 

Ofhis apartment, one film reviewer (Dargis, 2006) wrote: “Dan lives with 
his cat apartment filled with books, pages from unfinished project and 
furniture that looks dragged off the street. It’s the kind apartment that 
the poor hold onto until they can’t hold any longer, the kind dump that 
cops break into they can pull out the dead, which makes the perfect home 
for death wish” (p. 

method presentation this section differs from the one used 
the previous sections. Just most the scenes Half Nelson were shot 
close-ups, discussions far have been focused “close up” relatively brief 
segments the film. Now, will pull back order take more, and will 
move faster pace (even impressionistically) follow Dan through the 
main narrative developments 
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growing number scholars consider spirituality criti- 
cal component effective teaching, teacher leadership, and dynamic 
organizational life. share this view and our particular interest 
lies understanding the connections between teachers’ perceptions 
themselves spiritual beings and leaders and the dispositions 
honesty (truthfulness and fairness dealing with others), humility 
(modesty behavior and attitude and genuine willingness learn), 
and commitment service others (assisting benefiting others) 
Beazley (1997) identifies these dispositions essential the effective 
operation organization and, while his research focused primar- 
ily business organizations, believe that these dispositions also 
contribute important ways the effectiveness schools. This re- 
search serves two purposes. First, explore the relationships between 
perception their own spirituality and leadership and three 
dispositions considered important organizational effectiveness: 
honesty, humility, and service others. examine this relationship 
through quantitative research design. This approach differs from much 
the existing research spirituality, which qualitative design 
and theoretical nature. Second, the Spiritual Assessment Scale was 
originally developed measure the dimensions spirituality among 
business leaders and has not been used with professional educators. 
have adapted the instrument fit this population. The second purpose 
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this research test the validity and reliability the instrument. 
Our assumption that the instrument will prove both reliable and valid 
for use for all populations. 


Review the Literature 


The body research literature spirituality has expanded rapidly 
over the past few years, first the academic field business and then 
crossing over into education and educational leadership. organize 
our discussion the literature around several themes. First, offer 
consideration the definitions and some the underlying 
assumptions the concept. Then review the connections between 
spirituality and teacher preparation, with particular focus the 
relevance spirituality teacher preparation. then examine the 
literature the role spirituality the education children, youth, 
and adults. discussion spirituality and leadership followed 
brief discussion the barriers spirituality inherent educational 
organization. with explanation why spirituality should 
matter educators and education. 


Defining Spirituality 

“Spirituality” broad term with generally agreed upon defini- 
tion. Cacioppe (2000) conceptualizes spirituality the discovery 
meaning, value, purpose for one’s life and work. Ellison (1983) 
considers spirituality part humanity’s on-going search for mean- 
ing and purpose embodied super-rational being force greater 
than the self. Mitroff and Denton (1999) see spirituality one’s effort 
live integrated, rather than compartmentalized, existence. Ful- 
lan (2002) writes that spirituality involves identifying moral purpose 
for our lives that will connect principled behavior something that 
greater than are. Houston and Sokolow (2006) note that spirituality 
requires person make concerted effort outside the self 
locate that part the human being that more than material and that 
once found provides connection the infinite. Mayes (2001a, de- 
fines spirituality “the pursuit trans-personal and trans-temporal 
reality that serves the ontological ground for ethic compassion 
and service.” Finally, Beazley (1997, 13) writes that spirituality con- 
sists faith relationship with transcendent power that lies beyond 
and independent the material universe. The term “spirituality” 
describes relationship with the transcendent and non-material and 
commitment idea cause that greater than the self. 

However varied the definitions spirituality may be, they share 
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certain underlying assumptions. First, generally understood that 
spirituality can exists independent any particular religious tradition 
belief “God,” however that concept may defined (Houston, 
2001; Lewis Gerow, 2000). Second, the terms “spirituality” and “reli- 
gion” are not synonymous. Tisdell (2001, observes, religion 
“organized community faith that has written code regulatory 
behavior.” Spirituality, the other hand, concerns individual belief 
and experience ofa higher power purpose that reaches beyond ourown 
limited existence. Spirituality encompasses such things recognition 
the presence transcendent purpose being; awareness the 
more than material; and appreciation the impact the self 
the lives and well being others (Stiernberg, 2003). Spirituality can 
flourish number organizational and personal contexts, with 
without affiliation organized religious group, and without adher- 
ence body prescribed beliefs. Under these conditions, religious 
persons, secularists, and atheists can all considered spiritual some 
meaningful way. 


Spirituality and Teacher Preparation 

Discussions the relationship teacher quality and student 
achievement have focused recently the knowledge, skills, and dis- 
positions teachers bring their work with students (Thornton, 2002; 
Howard, 2005). National standards for preparation teachers such 
the National Board for Professional Teaching Standards (NBPTS) 
and the National Council for the Accreditation Teacher Education 
(NCATE) address these areas. While accredited teacher preparation 
programs must attend the development knowledge, skills, 
and dispositions, emphasis tends placed the development the 
first two, rather than the latter (Mayes, 2001a; Palmer, 2003; Thornton, 
2002). The tendency teacher preparation programs focus heavily 
developing measurable teacher knowledge and skill may dictated 
state and national educational policies, exemplified the Child 
Left Behind Act (2000) and reliance high-stakes standardized test- 
ing to measure student achievement. It must also be recognized that 
content knowledge and teaching skill are relatively simple assess 
through written tests and direct observation emerging teachers 
they work with students. should not surprising that many teacher 
preparation programs define teaching competence solely terms the 
mastery subject matter and demonstrable set technical skills. 
Collinson (1999) dismisses this approach “how to” version quality 
teaching and calls for new definition teaching excellence, one that 
built tripartite concept teaching. This new definition includes 
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the professional knowledge, g., knowledge subject mat- 
ter, curriculum, and pedagogical skills; interpersonal knowledge, which 
reflects the relationship with students, the local community, 
and the educational community; and intrapersonal knowledge, which 
represents the knowledge self and commitment ethos 
caring and disposition toward continuous learning which influ- 
ences the decisions and has the greatest impact students. 
One’s perception himself herself spiritual and leader are 
components intrapersonal knowledge and can contribute teachers’ 
commitment developing caring relationship with students and 
enhancing ability reflect critically their own performance 
with students. Collinson concludes “while the rhetoric teachers 
decision makers and teachers reflective practitioners increases, eth- 
ics and disposition remain such neglected part teacher education 
that they are almost nonexistent” (Collinson, 1999, 7). definition 
excellent teaching can complete without paying attention teach- 
ers’ understanding their own spirituality. 

literature philosophy and psychology (Thornton, 2002). Dispositions 
have been variously described (Howard, 2005; Ritchhart, 2001). They can 
conceptualized patterns behaviors that are exhibited frequently 
and intentionally; series mental tendencies that objectify one’s 
patterns thinking; attitudes, beliefs, and behaviors that enable 
teachers function effectively diverse and multicultural society. 
The NCATE (2008) definition dispositions perhaps the most well 
known. Dispositions are defined as: 


Professional attitudes, values, and beliefs demonstrated through both 
verbal and nonverbal behaviors educators interact with students, 
families, colleagues, and communities. The positive behaviors support 
student learning and development 


The difficulty here not describing desirable set dispositions, 
but assuming that this list comprehensive. Teachers’ understand- 
ing their own spiritual values may contribute their propensity 
behave towards students ethical and caring ways and view issues 
equity and social justice more positively. 

Mayes (2001a) argues that the spiritual aspects teaching need 
addressed teacher education programs. However, work Nord 
(1990) and Serow, Eaker, and Ciechalski (1992) indicate that, although 
spirituality can powerful motivating force for many people who choose 
teaching career, this aspect teachers’ lives largely ignored 
teacher preparation programs. Instead, too many teacher preparation 
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programs opt for interpretation teaching that prescriptive and 
technical nature (Mayes, 2001b). This neglect teacher 
preparation programs “existentially inauthentic” (Mayes, 2001a, 
because ignores powerful motivating force for many teachers and 
closes off the development the kind teacher reflectivity that can 
lead powerful learning for both teachers and students. 

development (Richardson, 1990). Through critical reflection, teachers 
delve deeply into the pedagogical, political, and biographical assumptions 
that they have internalized and that impact teaching practice, whether 
consciously unconsciously. Typical reflective practices include journal- 
keeping, dialogues, seminars, and action research (Valli, 1993). Critical 
reflection permits the teacher identify unacknowledged assumptions 
about teaching and alter them needed. The goal reflection for the 
teacher become more instructionally effective, more personally satis- 
fied with what she does, and more sensitive the social and politi- 
cal implications teaching (Bullough Gitlin, 1995). However, Mayes 
(2001a/2001b) suggests that current forms critical teacher reflection 
are inadequate because the spiritual dimension excluded. reflectiv- 
ity that excludes spirituality incomplete because does not take the 
personal spiritual commitments into account. There grow- 
ing consensus among scholars who suggest that spirituality missing 
component comprehensive understanding what makes for effective 
teaching and neglected aspect teacher preparation. 


Spirituality and Student Learning 

The literature linking spirituality and education growing. Adult 
educators (English Gillen, 2000; Jones, 2005; Tisdell, 2000; 2001) 
recognize spirituality one the ways through which adults construct 
knowledge and make meaning (Glazer, 1999; Vella, 2000). 
found spirituality potentially emancipating for adults, enabling 
them recognize the value pluralism and honor the expression 
spirituality different cultures and religions. Tisdell (2001) notes that 
spirituality contributes commitment social justice among many 
female adult educators. Finally, Jones (2005, identifies the con- 
nection between spirituality and education among adult students and 
educators deep connection between student, teacher, and subject” 
that cannot help but “intensely relevant.” 

Spirituality also has the educationaldevelopment 
and youth. Brown (1998) argues that spirituality critical for students 
fully develop human beings. Schools should create opportunities 
for students reflect their experiences, emotions, and beliefs and 
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teachers should trained encourage contemplative reflection 
their students and themselves. Palmer (2003, 376) asks: “Is there 
‘spiritual’ dimension good teaching? so, spiritual considerations 
have place teacher education?” answers both questions the 
affirmative. Palmer defines spirituality “the eternal human yearning 
connected with something larger than our own egos” (2003, 377) 
and contends that educational process that ignores spiritual ques- 
tions produces people who are “spiritually empty best and spiritually 
toxic worst” (2003, 379). Since spirituality such critical aspect 
student development, Palmer argues that pre-service teachers need 
taught both how understand their own spiritual inner terrain 
and assist their students the development their individual spiritual 
state. perspective can assist teachers not only understand 
themselves more fully, but also improve the quality their teaching 
and their relations with students. 


Spirituality and Leadership 

The relation between leadership and spirituality has been particu- 
larly popular topic the management literature. Mitroff and Denton 
(1999), for example, noted that business executives found spirituality 
appropriate topic discussion their organizations. Interviews 
with business leaders linked spirituality with positive outcomes both 
organizationally and personally. Business leaders who identified their 
organizations “spiritual” also believed them more profitable. 
understanding spiritual values also contributed the 
realization their full potential people and view their purpose 
service the community, humankind, and future generations. 
found beliefamong business leaders that spiritual values 
helped build the character and reputation the organization that 
needed for growth. With spiritual values leaders can inspire followers 
believe the potential for human growth and their ability make 
contributions the organization whole Buare, 1995). 
Levy (2000, 130) discovered that spirituality provided the “compass” 
for what leaders and constituted the “inner voice” creating 
vision, making decisions and guiding employees. 

Other management scholars (Bhindi Duigan, 1997; Lewis 
2000; Neal, 1997) describe additional reasons for the need 
spiritual dimension leadership. These include more culturally di- 
verse workplace, increased tolerance for spiritual beliefs society, and 
toward more ethical leadership practices. Also involved shift 
away from traditional and hierarchical leadership styles and toward 
more collaborative, inclusive, and empowering approach leadership. 
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(1997) concept the leader servant and steward has 
renewed relevance leaders both business and education. 

The linkage spirituality and leadership also appeals scholars 
educational leadership. Fullan (2002), Houston Sokolow (2006), 
and Hoyle (2002) speculate about the relationship between spirituality 
and the practice educational leadership. Fullan (2002) calls edu- 
cational leaders adopt leadership practices that are connected 
cause that greater than themselves and that related human and 
social development while Hoyle (2002) writes that spiritual values are 
absolutely necessary educational leaders are help students become 
successful and ethical persons. Houston and Sokolow (2006, xiv) point 
out that many the values, beliefs, and principles that guide the work 
educational leaders have spiritual roots. They conclude; more 
touch you are with those spiritual roots, the more enlightened your 
leadership becomes and the more effective you are leading other 
better future.” Enlightened leadership grounded spiritual principles 
because these principles tell leaders not only what the right thing 
is, but also how about achieving the right way. 

Other scholars approach the study spirituality and leadership 
through racial, gender, and religious perspectives. Michael Dantley (2002) 
rejects traditional notions positivism and rational-linear thinking upon 
which traditional approaches educational leadership are grounded 
and rejects them. Instead calls for leadership approach rooted 
African American spiritual values. According Dantley, leader- 
ship approach based positivism isolates the affective and spiritual 
realms human life and places them outside the public sphere. 
African American spiritual perspective, the other hand, reintroduces 
the whole person into the public arena “and legitimates the realm 
spirituality genuine voice the educational leadership discourse” 
(2002, Dantley’s rejection positivism’s hierarchical, linear, and 
compartmentalized approach leadership echoed elsewhere (Mayes, 
2001b; Palmer, 2003; Tisdell, 2001). 

Other researchers (Eagly Johnson, 1990; Jones-Johnson, 2001; 
Parrish, 1999; Ward Hyle, 1999) report that female educational leaders 
find spiritual perspective integral how they lead. contrast 
their male counterparts, female educators tend their leadership 
approach one framed ethical and values-based practices, search 
for meaning work, focus the whole individual, collective vision 
building, and the sharing power and authority. Incorporating aspects 
spirituality into their leadership practice appears strong suit 
for female educational leaders. 

The connection spirituality and leadership can also understood 
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fromthe perspective ofa particularreligious tradition. Christianity (Dantly, 
2005; Driscoll Wiebe, 2007; Mayes, 2001b); Taoism (Hill, 
Herndon Karpinski, 2006); and Judaism (Sherer, 1998) each provide 
valuable insights and practices guide spiritual development 


Barriers 

Barriers the development spirituality also exist educational 
settings. Palmer (2003) observes that teachers are wary discussing 
spiritual issues the classroom and, when they raise these concerns, 
receive resistance dealing with these issues from their students. 
Student resistance the discussion spiritual issues arises from two 
sources. First, students learn from early age that the school not 
the place raise spiritual questions. These topics are assumed the 
province the family the religious community which the student 
may belong. Second, faculty members have little experience dealing 
with spiritual issues the classroom, too few models follow. Efforts 
examine these questions become that students understand- 
ably shy away from them. Mayes (2001a) agrees, noting that teachers 
are not taught attend their own spiritual development through 
critical reflection are not equipped assist students that process 
More importantly, while many teachers are aware what they are not 
allowed discuss the public school classroom, they are less clear 
what permissible. Obviously, way must found overcome these 
barriers and provide models for teachers and students discuss 
spiritual issues. 


Importance Spirituality 

spirituality understood the discovery meaning for one’s 
life and commitment idea cause that greater than the self, 
there ample justification include essential component 
teaching, learning, and leadership. First, perceiving spiritual 
and parcel the intrapersonal knowledge that Collinson (1999) 
considers part her tripartite definition effective teaching. When 
teachers understand their own spiritual nature, they may more 
inclined build caring relationships with students and more likely 
make decisions that place the needs their students foremost. Second, 
Serow, et. al. (1992) and Mayes (2001a) point out, spirituality 
powerful motivating force for many teachers, first enter and then 
remain the profession. Spirituality also serves counterbalance 
interpretation teaching that overwhelmingly prescriptive and 
technical nature. Third, teachers’ recognition their own spirituality 
may contribute their ability reflect critically the internalized and 
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often unacknowledged assumptions that support teaching practices and 
interaction with students. Critical reflection can help teachers become 
more instructional effective and more sensitive the needs their stu- 
dents. Furthermore, spiritual understanding one the ways through 
which adults construct knowledge and make 1999; Vella, 
2000.) Spirituality also supports teachers’ commitment social justice 
and diversity society (Tisdell, 2001.) Finally, spirituality essential 
element students’ full development human beings (Brown, 1998.) 
students are develop this capacity fully, teachers must provide op- 
portunities for then reflect their experiences, emotions, and beliefs. 
This will only happen teachers recognize their own spiritual terrain 
and are trained encourage and guide reflection their students. 
education that ignores spirituality is, best, incomplete. 


The Study 


This study investigates emerging teachers’ perceptions ofspirituality. 
Spirituality has received increasing attention scholars and practitio- 
ners who believe that contributes unique ways organizational 
success and personal efficacy (Beazley, Cacioppe, 2000; Driscoll 
Weibe, Palmer, 2003). Teacher educators and emerging teachers 
themselves may benefit from awareness what spirituality and 
how presents itself their lives, their teaching, the lives their 
students, and their own leadership behavior. role models, teach- 
ers have daily opportunities influence the lives their students and 
the lives other adults the school well parents, families, and 
communities. understanding their own spirituality can shape the 
ways, which educators exercise that influence. 

particular, this study addresses two research questions: 


the Spiritual Assessment Scale reliable instrument 
measure the perception spirituality among emerging teacher 
candidates? 


ing teacher candidates’ perceived spirituality and leadership 
and the dispositions honesty, humility and service-to-others 
measured the Spiritual Assessment Scale? 


The Instrument and Sample 
The Spiritual Assessment Scale was developed Hamilton Beazley 
measure the dimensions spirituality among business leaders. The 
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original sample consisted 332 participants graduate Business Ad- 
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ministration programs university the Washington, area. 
description the development the scale and statistical analysis 
the results the pilot administration the Spiritual Assessment Scale 
can found Beazley (1997) Meaning and measurement spiritual- 
ity organizational settings: Development spirituality assessment 
scale. Alpha coefficients for the original administration the scale can 
found Table below. 

The Scale rests the assumption that although spirituality can- 
not determined direct observation, can inferred through 
stated beliefs, feelings, and some cases, actions. The statements 
the Scale are designed elicit those beliefs, feelings, and actions. The 
Scale reinforces the authenticity response assuring anonymity 
the responders. addition the Likert-type responses, participants 
were asked react three open-ended questions that probed their 
religious affiliation, any, their perception their own spirituality, 
and their conception themselves educational leader. 

The sample population for this study consisted 331 students 
enrolled undergraduate course for emerging teacher candidates 
large south-central regional state university. Participation the 
study was voluntary and University Institutional Review Board (IRB) 
exemption was obtained prior distribution the instrument partici- 
pants. addition responding the items the scale, participants 
were asked identify their ethnicity and indicate whether not 
they belonged organized religious group, and perceptions self 
spiritual person and/or leader. the 331 copies the Scale that 
were distributed, 259 (78%) were completed and returned. The ethnic 
distribution the 259 respondents the Spiritual Assessment Scale 


Definitions 

The definitions used the Spiritual Assessment Scale are based 
definitions and terminology developed Beazley (1997) and Fowler 
(1981). The relevant definitions include: 


Table 
Ethnic Distribution Respondents 


Ethnic Identity Respondents Number Respondents 
White Non-Hispanic 182 

Hispanic 

African American 


Asian/Pacific Islander/Other 
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Spirituality defined faith relationship with the Tran- 
scendent 


faith relationship defined trust in, and loyalty to, centers 
value that are ultimate concern human being and the images 
power with which individual aligns him-or herself. 


The Transcendent defined that which beyond and independent 
the material world 


Leadership defined the ability influence the work others 
organizational setting 


Perception defined awareness derived from cognitive sensory 
processes 


The Spiritual Assessment Scale measures spirituality 
expressed two dimensions: the definitive dimension and the cor- 
related dimension. 
The definitive dimension refers specific set behaviors that are 
central the concept spirituality. These are prayer and meditation. 


The correlated dimension refers behaviors and dispositions that 
are not exclusive spirituality but that contribute its definition 
These behaviors cannot considered part the definitive dimension 


because they may correlated with influences other than spirituality 
These are honesty, humility, and service others 


Honesty defined the quality condition truthfulness with 
self and others, fairness dealing, and the absence fraud, deceit, 
and dissembling 


Humility defined modesty behavior, attitude, and spirit marked 
willingness learn, wrong, and put other’s agendas ahead 
one’s own 


© Service to Others is defined as an act of assistance or benefit to others. 


Findings 

Reponses the Spiritual Assessment Scale were analyzed using 
SPSS 12.0. Analysis Variance was performed determine there 
were significant differences among demographic groups and the dis- 
positions Honesty, Humility, and Service Others. significant 
difference appeared between ethnicity and the correlated disposition 
and spirituality. 

determine reliability the Scale, alpha coefficients were calcu- 
lated for the instrument whole and for each the three correlated 
dispositions under study. The results this calculation are displayed 
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Table Beazley, his original research, determined the reliability 
the construct with Thurstone judges. also calculated the coefficient 
alphas after data collection. These data are shown Table Reliabili- 
ties for Honesty, Humility, and Service Others were determined 
calculating coefficient alphas. The alpha scores are lower than predicted 
the Thurstone judges the original study, but are consistent with the 
coefficient alphas found Beazley his original research. However, the 
overall coefficient the correlated dimension (.90) was satisfactory 

The data were analyzed with logistic regression. This analysis uses 
continuous categorical data develop predictive model binary 
dependent variable variables. this study, the three dependent 
variables are Religious Affiliation, Perceived Spirituality, and Perceived 
Leadership. Logistic regression Religious Affiliation with Honesty, 
Humility, and Service Others showed significant positive relation- 
ship between religious affiliation and honesty (B=.54, p=.01). The odds 
ratio for this result 1.71. other words, respondents who had strong 
characteristics honesty were 71% more likely affiliated with 
religious organization than respondents who did not show this disposi- 
tion. There was significant relationship between religious affiliation 
and humility (B=-.18, p=.44) Service Others (B=-.06, p=.78). Logistic 
regression for Perceived Spirituality failed indicate any significant 
relationship with Humility p=.44), Honesty (B=.33, p=.20), 
Service Others (B=.21, p=.45). 

Regression Perception Leadership with Honesty, Humility, and 
Service Others showed positive relationship between perception 
Leadership and Humility (B=1.87, p=.01) but significant relationship 
with Honesty (B=.622, p=.38) Service Others (B=.48, p=.44). The 
odds ratio for the relationship between Perception Leadership and 
Humility 6.50. Respondents who identified themselves leaders 
were times more likely possess those characteristics associated with 
Humility than respondents who did not. This very large odds ratio 
and must taken with some caution since respondents were asked 


Table 
Alpha Coefficients for the Spiritual Assessment Scale 


Scale Disposition Thurstone Alpha Alpha 
Reliability (Beazley’s study) (this study) 


Spiritual Assessment Scale 
Honesty 
Humility 
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self-identify leaders. not possible from this sample emergent 
teachers conclude that the same relationship wouid exist serving 
teachers identified principals and colleagues leaders. Further 
research needed. 


Conclusion and Implications for Further Research 


The purpose this study was answer two questions. First, can 
the Spiritual Assessment Scale measure spirituality among emerging 
teacher candidates? Second, there statistical relationship between 
participants’ perception their own spirituality and leadership and 
certain dispositions believed important organizational effective- 
ness? Alpha coefficients calculated for this population participants 
(emerging teachers) were similar alpha coefficients calculated for the 
original population (graduate students business The 
Spiritual Assessment Scale does measure the dimensions spirituality 
among emerging teachers. 

The data indicates mixed response the second research ques- 
tion. strong positive relationship appears exist between affiliation 
with organized religious group and Honesty. Participants with 
strong inclination towards honesty were 71% more likely claim affili- 
ation with organized religious body than those who did not possess 
this characteristic. Similarly, participants who perceived themselves 
leaders were five times more likely possess the characteristic 
Humility than those who did not. will intriguing determine 
results differ when others identify participants leaders. The lack 
positive relationship between the perception spirituality and the 
dispositions Honesty, Humility, and Service Other may may not 
significant. Further research called for. 

Understanding the knowledge, skills, and dispositions needed 
successful teachers important consideration for teacher educa- 
tors. growing number scholars consider spirituality critical 
component leadership, and organizational success. Beazley’s 
(1997) identification Honesty, Humility, and Service Others 
playing key role enhancing individual efficacy and overall organi- 
zational effectiveness can applied both business enterprises and 
schools and cannot ignored. Understanding how these dispositions 
contribute the preparation emergent teachers and are manifested 
the lives practicing teachers provides insights for teacher educators, 
school leaders, and others who are concerned with the full intellectual 
and moral growth children and young persons. 
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And have name for this. called love. love precisely this 
kind of—like cosmic imbalance. was always disgusted this no- 
tion love the world”—universal love. don’t like the world. don’t 
know. basically somewhere between hate the world 
indifferent towards it. But the whole reality, it’s 
just it. stupid. just out there. don’t care about it. Love for 
extremely violent act. not love you all. means pick 
out something Again this structure imbalance 
wildly gestures his hands and down like teeter Even 
this something just small detail, fragile individual person, say 
love you more than anything else. this quite formal sense, love 


evil. (Zizek Taylor, 2005) 


The article explore how educators can assist students 
developing attitudes that are engaged and sympathetic local and 
global inequalities and injustices. Primarily, the work Nel Noddings 
(1984, 1992, 2002, 2006, 2007) care and “caring about” will used 
examine how this goal might best accomplished. The work Slavoj 
Zizek (1989, 2001, 2004, 2006, 2008, 2008a) will also addressed 
relates Noddings’ care project. goal reflecting Noddings’ 
work this context better understand how college instructors can 
positively teach students (and pre-service teachers) care about those 
individuals (and groups people) that are separated from the students 
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myriad social, geographic, economic, and political factors. 
working through the theoretical lens that Noddings provides, 
hope gain greater sense how guide students openness and 
awareness issues local and global importance. 


Starting Zizek 


The epigraph this article may seem out place. However, would 
assert that Slavoj comment outstanding, unorthodox, 
place jump into the discourse care. rationale for using one 
Zizek’s most popular Youtube rants begin the discussion Noddings’ 
work care and teaching students care about issues social and 
political import based the appearance that seems odds with 
conventional common sense and possibly also with views. Yet, 
this initial impression incongruity, opinion, does not bear out 
fact, there something remarkably similar their positions. 
The point Zizek making one his most profound and right 
front all everyday—we prioritize who and what important 
us. Some things and some people are more important than others 
(usually family and friends) and simply saying “love the world” does 
not cut it. This similar Noddings’ contention that difficult 
care for the world. 

seems that Zizek and Noddings have common understanding 
and distaste for the paltry and emotionally impoverished view that 
love and care cannot universalized such global manner without 
reducing the meaning those terms beyond the constituent elements 
their definitions. Further, seems that Zizek and Noddings are both 
rejecting the platitude universal love being naive and disap- 
pointing inversion the true principle that supposedly makes such 
statements. Zizek’s provocative statement that “love evil” may 
shocking, but difficult escape his dramatic assertion—we care 
more for some things and people than others. The implications his 
statement lead back why work vitally important 
how teach students care about individuals and groups that are 
different from and separated from proximity, gender, class, 
ethnic background, language, and intellectual tradition. The remainder 
the article clarifies the importance Noddings’ work post-second- 
ary education. the next sections, will review Noddings’ work care 
and “caring about” and relate how educators may possibly guide 
students towards more benevolent attitudes global scale. 
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Noddings Care and “Caring About” 


Nel Noddings’ Caring: Feminine Approach Ethics and Moral 
Education (1984) outstanding achievement relational moral 
theory. the heart Noddings’ theory rootedness lived experi- 
ence that critiques the orthodox approach abstracted, noetic moral 
schemes and that instead offers vividly bring moral theory back into 
the real world. Noddings makes clear early this text why she 
thinks this feminine approach that relies certain concreteness fills 
historical void: 


Women, particular, seem approach moral problems placing 
themselves nearly possible concrete situations and assuming 
personal responsibility forthe choices made. They define themselves 
terms caring and work their way through moral problems from 
the position one-caring. This position attitude caring activates 
complex structure memories, feelings and capacities. Further, the 
process moral decision making that founded caring requires 
process concretization rather than abstraction. ethic built 
caring is, think, characteristically and essentially feminine—which 
not say, course, that cannot shared men, any more 
than should care say that traditional moral systems cannot 
embraced But ethic caring arises, believe, out 
our experience women, just the traditional logical approach 
ethical problems arises more obviously from masculine experience 
(Noddings, 1984, 


Here, Noddings’ theory, have grounded perspective for moral 
action that relies always attempting understand moral situations 
(and the individuals they involve) instead ofsimply trying deduce how 
one should act applying moral law. Noddings’ alternative flexibly 
stands against the historically dominant principle-based systems (see 
Lickona, 1991, 2004) well known the public and ethicists, which are 
usually promoted paragons virtue such conservative radio host 
and author William Bennett (1988, 1996, 2000, 2001). The 
edgment and appreciation for the inherent complexity attempts 
act morally Noddings’ theory are the utmost importance they 
necessitate desire grasp how other individuals feel, act, and care. 

this point, Noddings shares several more key elements her 
novel approach moral relations: “When caring directed living 
things, must consider their natures, ways life, needs, and desires. 
And, although can never accomplish entirely, try apprehend the 
reality the other” (Noddings, 1984, 14). This move seems essential 
how she understands the most important human relations. Again, 
also stands marked contrast the previously mentioned orthodox 
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and principle-based systems. She continues this line thought 
iterating the importance attempting know the other: 


Apprehending the reality, feeling what feels nearly 
possible, the essential part caring from the view the one-caring 
For take the other’s reality possibility and begin feel its 
reality, feel, also, that must act accordingly; that is, impelled 
act though own behalf, but behalf the other. (Nod- 
dings, 1984, 16) 


Clearly, this much different from just recalling moral dictate 
and acting accordingly. course, thinking about how moral educa- 
tion taught, realize that the Bennett system the one that has 
gained traction America’s public schools. However, attempts toemploy 
ideas primary and secondary schools should continued 
even with the familiar barriers standards, accountability, and state 
mandates. Since these difficulties are substantially less present higher 
education, think essential extend work into the arena 
post-secondary education (see Bok, 2006). 

Now, think back the Zizek epigraph, can see the explicit 
connection between his comments and Noddings’ views. can now 
understand her position expressing similar distress (as Zizek) with 
the implosion meaning crucial terms—to paraphrase and extend 
Zizek’s often employed metaphor (coffee without caffeine, meat without 
fat—ostensibly substance without substance). Many people now use 
the term love without meaning and say they care without any feeling. 
Nodding acknowledges: 


cannot love everyone. cannot even care for everyone, and 
not need love order care for. have brushed aside “caring about” 
and, believe, properly so. too easy. can “care about” the starv- 
ing children Cambodia, send five dollars hunger relief, and feel 
somewhat satisfied. not even know money went for food, 
guns, new Cadillac for some politician. This poor second-cousin 
caring. “Caring about” always involves certain benign neglect. One 
attentive just far. One assents with just much enthusiasm. One 
acknowledges. One affirms. One contributes five dollars and goes 
other things. (Noddings, 1984, p.112) 


course, assertion connection may raise red flags some 
adherents both scholars, and they may allege that doing theoreti- 
violence each theorist suggesting such connection. However, 
linking them, asserting that they are the same, but 
ing that they are commenting trend that they both find disturbing. 
Both them see the developed status quo human relations being 
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somewhat malformed and highly unproductive creating more socially 
progressive world. So, the connection appears only strengthened 
and borne out succeeding parts text. She asserts: 


not condemning ‘caring about.’ We—all us—give here and 
there and hope that others who care for will enabled our car- 
ing about “love everyone” mean that would not without 
just cause harm anyone, that acceptable. not trivial, for there 
are those who would harm others for their own worldly gain. But 
wildly ambiguous. that all mean when say that love 
child, husband, student, then each these has, think, 
been cheated. (Noddings, 1984, p.112) 


What not surprising that Noddings’ statements were not univer- 
sally accepted moral theorists and, often happens when the truth 
spoken and unsettles group’s intellectual foundations, she received 
some criticism. She responded The Challenge Care Schools: 
Alternative Approach Education (1992) with the following comment: 


Caring (1984), wrote some paragraphs that upset many readers 

said that (here the United States, for example) could not, 
individuals, obligated care for starving children Africa because 
there way for most see caring through its completion. 
might sympathetically send $10 Oxfam some other relief 
organization, but have reliable method knowing whether our 
money will used relieve hunger enrich greedy politicians. 
still think this accurate descriptive account major difficulty 
trying care did not mean suggest, however, that 
because cannot really care such situations, are not obligated 
anything. (Noddings, 1992, 110) 


So, this instance, Noddings pushes back against critics who somehow 
misinterpreted her distinction between “caring for” and “caring about” 
some sort abdication feeling towards disenfranchised and disadvan- 
taged individuals and groups around the world. not sure how such 
mistakes could have been made considering the basis her relational 
moral attitude social responsibility. Further, these mistakes are con- 
fusing Noddings’ admiration for elements liberalism are clearly for 
reducing unnecessary pain and suffering (see John Rawls, 1971/1999) 
and not the reckless promotion individual Robert Nozick, 
1974). Therefore, seems rather unfortunate that intellectual potshots 
were taken her positions from such unwarranted angles. 
Nevertheless, Noddings responded these criticisms with herusual 
attitude openness and dedication trying educate and persuade 
those who disagree misunderstand what she said. She responded 
the critics clarifying and expanding her previous statements some 
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important theoretical distinctions what one does when one cannot 
directly “care for”: 


But what are obligated do? Here must move slowly. Perhaps 
the greatest danger moral association with distant others the 
tendency sentimentalize Education must address this tendency 
and press the questions: What are obligated do? What should 
refrain from doing? (Noddings, 1992, 110-111) 


Again, must said that Noddings grounded the facts and 
trusts personal and relational accounts about the plights others. She 
must concerned here with the problems and difficulties that can occur 
when various filters may obscure and distort the stories individuals 
and groups around the world. She careful make clear that first 
impressions presented the powerful elites distant country may not 
provide the whole story. She contends, “At distance, judge not even 
assess reality that give the task and simply take sides. Usually, 
are well intentioned, take the side the oppressed” (Noddings, 
1992, 111). This statement makes clear again her desire minimize 
suffering and, this case, oppression. 

course, difficult move from acknowledgement about 
the importance “caring about” some type positive social action. 
For Noddings, not surprisingly, the answer lies education. She puts 
this sentiment thusly: 


This not the place for full philosophical analysis these issues, 
but appropriate say that such issues must critically discussed 
schools. ethic care counsels meet each living other 
caring relation. Human beings should not branded evil and 
therefore expendable because they belong the side oppose 
particular issue. When attempt act distance, have ask 
what effects our acts will have concrete human beings can, 
with spurious good conscience, permit acts against those distanced 
that would appall within our chosen moral community. (Noddings, 
1992, 111-112) 


here that would assert that these critical discussions that Nod- 
dings wants occur K-12 education must continue occur higher 
education. previously mentioned, think that higher education may 
fact better positioned confront these issues and get students 
think about complicated and troubling examples social 
new ways. assumption that Noddings would agree this 
point and likely agree the assertion that teacher education programs 
would well provide forums for engaging pre-service teachers with 
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the complexities learning care about marginalized individuals and 
populations both near and far from themselves. 

Yet, Noddings reluctant believe the simple notion that 
educating students with more knowledge about oppressed groups will 
necessarily lead positive change social circumstances for either 
group. For her, just knowing not enough achieve the outcome 
positive moral relations. She states: 


One purpose global education and multicultural education sup- 
ply students with knowledge other people and their customs 
knowledge alone unlikely establish caring relations Knowing 
something about other cultures important and useful, but not 
sufficient produce positive relationships. (Noddings, 1992, 113) 


seems the crux the problem for her would the possibility stu- 
dents detaching themselves from the knowledge they have 
and here that the media’s (mis)representations are forefront (see 
Bagdikian, 2002; Baker, 2007; Herman Chomsky, 2002). effect, 
student primary school college could know about genocide 
Darfur and yet not have the ability connect this passive knowledge 
active social engagement (see Singer, 2002). see her critique 
knowledge not being enough for social action tacit critique the 
Allan form liberal education, which, course, related 
the William Bennett style (1996) moral code. this point, support 
comes directly from the text: “The attempt achieve better relations 
through knowledge part the Cartesian quest for method that 
been criticizing since chapter (Noddings, 1992, 113). 

Further, Noddings explains why she does not accept knowledge alone 
being the answer complicated moral interactions. Noddings asserts, 
“Knowledge important, but best acquired relation. powerful 
source motivation invitation from living others” (Noddings, 1992, 
113). Here, she relies once again relation, but this case she 
making point knowledge acquisition through relations support the 
moral development she desires. For her, the focus gaining knowledge 
through relations with others. This the most powerful formofknowledge 
production, but also difficult obtain when direct integration and 
relationships with those distant others are impossible forge. 


Care and Pedagogy 


Next, one can make analogy Erin Gruwell’s (1999) pedagogy 
(real events made famous the film Freedom Writers) having her 
students meet and interact with Holocaust survivors better under- 
stand those abhorrent events well serve tool learn more 
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about their lives. course, this ideal scenario portrayed the film 
difficult reproduce and, most educational settings, the practicalities 
creating direct relations among students and groups marginalized 
individuals can extremely difficult. This difficulty acknowledged 
Noddings well: 


physical distance the main problem lack there 
rarely way for carers receive the response those for whom they 
wouldcare. And despite the best intentions the carers, the relations 
themselves cannot properly assessed caring relations. Caring 
distance fraught with difficulties. (Noddings, 1992, 115) 


However, absence the full capacity these types relations 
achieve caring relation does not mean that nothing can done. 
Clearly, Noddings feels like much must done; just have think 
about differently than think about caring relations. such, she 
has some suggestions that would moves toward more socially sym- 
pathetic and empathetic world: 


can encourage caring attitudes the community, national, and 
international levels. can endorse the substantial exchange people 
considered earlier, public accounting results achieved reliefefforts, 
the election officials who seem care. (Noddings, 1992, 123-124) 


These macro-level prescriptions for Noddings step out from her usual 
focus the most basic and concrete relations, but this extension fits 
well with the overall thrust her project—not mention, these sug- 
gestions just make sense 

Yet, when she returns the familiar territory schools, she thinks 
students should further engaged with the connections among their 
decisions and the rest the world. Here, the focus harkens back the 
classical golden mean middle ground between extremes: 


personal level, students can encouraged live moderately 
This message rarely delivered schools. More often try 
convince students that they can “make big America” they study 
and well school. suggesting that students need learn how 
curb their appetites and consider the possible effects their own 
wealth the rest the world. (Noddings, 1992, 124) 


Through this passage, can see that Noddings connects the realms 
caring for those that are close us, but cannot forget those indi- 
viduals and groups who are further from and simply ignore them. 
short, the epistemic worlds the cared-for and the cared-about should 
and connect. What also clear that Noddings’ own thinking 
these connections has evolved over time. recall the early examples 
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used discussing “caring about,” remember that she was concerned 
about the use donations making those need. Concerns such 
this still exist for some forms aid such some United Nations 
programs, but the nonprofit sector whole has become much more 
transparent than once was. think Noddings would agree that this 
sector has positively changed making its efforts more efficient and 
thereby increasing its ability provide assistance. 

Noddings’ Starting Home: Care and Social Policy (2002), her 
evolution thinking about the topics issue made clearer: 


The basic distinction between caring-for and caring-about remains 
important (although the particular language does not matter), but 
think now that caring-about deserves much more attention. Indeed, 
caring-about may provide the link between caring and justice. (Nod- 
dings, 2002, 22) 


For Noddings, seems that “caring about” has emerged bridge from 
her main avenue thought about care, the most important our direct 
human relations, and the abstracted concept liberal justice used 
political philosophers. The connection that crucial how liberal phi- 
losophers have expounded justice neglecting the development 
their rational actors. Often, seems that, liberal treatises, the adult 
rational actor comes into existence knowing what justice and how 
apply his her life. What Noddings’ work care has done 
look the elements that create moral individual—an individual that 
cares for herself, her family, and her friends. Yet, does not end there 
Noddings’ developing carer must eventually act greater social 
world and the liberal theorists’ rational actor must have emerged from 
somewhere other than bassinet left the steps political science 
department building. Noddings’ acknowledgement this connection 
marks great step productively connecting these bodies work 
toward progressive social attitudes school and society. 

seems that there much more theoretical work done 
exploring the ideas “caring for” and “caring 
relation the realms philanthropy and volunteerism. Regardless, 
Noddings seems now view these ideas important more global 
attitude care without retreating the tired rhetoric universal 
love and caring about everything. She describes this change and then 
connects back schooling: 


Caring-about moves from the face-to-face world into the wider pub- 
lic realm. Often wish that could care directly, but because 
that impossible, express our care charitable gifts, the social 
groups support, and our voting. These are not insignificant ways 
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responding, and they are ways that can encouraged schools 
(Noddings, 2002, 22) 


Yet, even with this rise the value “caring about,” Noddings’ prag- 
matic bend notes that caring relation must materialize out this 
situation. this caring relation does not emerge, will again fall back 
into hollow platitudes. She contends, “Caring-about empty does 
not culminate caring relations” (Noddings, 24). So, some 
things have changed for Noddings, but without the caring relation 
result, the “caring about” just talk. 

The final point made here connecting the internal moral 
territory the external moral environment. This connection impor- 
tant because Noddings desires have our most intimate relationships 
consist care and have this pattern manifest itself creating 
positive social action the world. She puts thusly 


would foolish indeed reject the hard-won rights that liberalism 
has brought us. Much what has been learned public life can 
usefully applied private life. The reverse also true, however, and 
its consideration long overdue. (Noddings, 2002, 301) 


seems Noddings wants consider how live better learning 
from our personal interactions and then applying them the greater 
social world. the end, the most noteworthy lesson seems must 
learn “care for” our closest relations, but must now continue 
learn “care about” the broader social world fashion that genu- 
ine, that action oriented, and that does not equate these two sets 
concepts, which would denigrate both them. 


Conclusion 


contention that Noddings’ work developing caring rela- 
tions students primary and secondary schools must extended 
into higher education. seems vital continue develop these traits 
not only “caring for,” but also “caring about” college students. Cer- 
tainly some this action oriented “caring about” occurring across 
college and university campuses across the country, but often these 
socially progressive efforts emerge out service organizations and not 
through courses. There are exceptions and some instructors are quite 
successful integrating service into their courses (see Barber, 1992, 
2007), but that does not mean that can retreat from further calls 
have more students learn care about the experiences others both 
near and far. deep sense, without awakening students this vital 
task, are shortchanging them the most robustly rewarding part 
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higher education. course, many students enter higher education 
with hardened ideologies that reject social benevolence every level 
except that rhetorical support, but this should not stop progressive, 
justice-minded educators from attempting find ways persuade 
students care about the world and all the people who inhabit it. 
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What we know to do far exceeds what we are free to do. 
Moffett (1994, 589) 


The number partnerships between public schools and private 
organizations increased dramatically after the National Commission 
Excellence Education (1983) issued its report, Nation Risk. Prior 
1983, only 17% the elementary and secondary schools the United 
States had been engaged these collaborative ventures. 1989, the 
figure had increased 40% (Marenda, 1989); 1991, businesses alone 
were engaged more than 140,000 partnerships with schools (Rigden, 
1991); and 2000, was estimated that several hundred thousand 
businesses were collaborating with Education, 2000). 
Moreover, The Council for School Corporate reports 
that collaborating businesses have contributed estimated $2.4 billion 
aid schools. These statistics are undeniably impressive and suggest 
that alliances between public schools and private organizations have 
been highly productive. truth, however, there little empirical evi- 
dence supporting the contention that public-private partnerships have 
improved student learning; and the same time, these ventures have 
sparked consequential questions about the critical nature democratic 
localism and civic volunteerism school reform. 

this essay, propose uncommon perspective public-private 
partnerships the United States—one that calls citizen involve- 
ment ensure that collaboration linked and compatible with reform 
efforts carried out the local (school district) level. The need for new 
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conceptualization framed three convictions: public-private partner- 
ships have been largely ineffective terms improving instruction and 
student learning; democratic deficits these ventures are incompatible 
with the concept local control and potentially detrimental school 
and, civic engagement should become normative standard for 
shaping, implementing, and evaluating school-improvement initiatives. 
building case for direct citizen involvement, first examine part- 
nerships terms motives, outcomes, and factors influencing success 
Then civic engagement defined and discussed relation public- 
private partnerships operating the prevailing political environment 
found most local school systems. Lastly, are made 
for addressing objectionable aspects public-private partnerships. 


Motives and Outcomes Public-Private Collaboration 


Conventionally, partnership formal arrangement involving 
two more parties intended benefit all collaborators. Public-private 
partnerships specifically include associations between governmental 
agency and either private profit-seeking private non-profit orga- 
nization. Though public schools have been engaged variety col- 
laborative efforts with most being the public-private class, the word, 
partnership, has not been defined precisely. result, has been used 
indiscriminately describe different levels associations (Kowalski, 
2008). Because this indistinctiveness, generalizations about education 
partnerships have had limited value. Nevertheless, advantageous 
understand why collaborators have been drawn these projects, the 
extent which the projects have achieved their goals, and the condi- 
tions that have affected goal achievement. 


Motives 

Many reasons underlie the popularity public-private partnerships. 
From societal perspective, citizens support these initiatives because 
they believe that infusion private capital into public education 
socially and personally beneficial (Crow, 1998). Furthermore, they 
believe that corporate executives and school administrators have 
positive influence each other. This latter conviction supported 
policy literature suggesting that public institutions some things 
better than private organizations and vice versa (Ghere, 1996). ex- 
amples, governmental institutions are thought more effective 
generating public interest, providing stewardship, responding social 
needs, and ensuring social justice; conversely, private organizations 
are thought better developing creative solutions, generating 
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resources, applying technology, and producing managerial efficiency 
(Rosenau, 1999). Generally, supporters public-private partnerships 
hope that the associations will modernize school administration 
result superintendents and principals emulating the best attributes 
the private sector (Woods Woods, 2004) 

During much the previous century, school officials were less than 
enthusiastic about teaming with external agencies and organiza- 
tions—primarily because they accepted the bureaucratic tenet that such 
connections diminished technical efficiency (Hanson, 2003). Though this 
underlying assumption continued held many educators during 
the past few decades (Davies, 2002), demands for reform and advocacy 
for public-private partnerships after 1983 basically trumped this reserva- 
tion (Rist, 1990; Sipple, Matheney, Miskel, 1997). Concurrently, school 
officials began recognizing that collaborating with high profile executives 
could enhance their social capital (Wang, Haertel, Walbert, 1995)—an 
asset they could use counteract public criticism. Therefore, most part- 
nerships have been pragmatic ventures rather than associations nested 
democratic values and beliefs (Merz Furman, 1997). 

The reasons why private organization executives elected partner 
with schools have ranged from altruism utilitarianism (Austin As- 
sociates, 2004). Altruistic motives include intentions such wanting 
serve society, improve the quality community life, and help educa- 
tors and students succeed. Utilitarian motives, comparison, include 
intentions such wanting influence public fiscal curricular policy, 
enhance corporate image, and profits. Though are 
considered serve both public and private purposes (e.g., Chubb Moe, 
1990; Levin, 1987), critics school-business partnerships (e.g., Abowitz, 
2000; Boyles, 1998; Cromarty, 1997; Spring, 1998) contend that business 
executives have gotten involved partnerships largely exclusively 
advance corporate interests—for example, able advertise 
through schools. Hewitt (2007) posits that their overarching motive has 
been establish consumption the ultimate expression participatory 
democracy. Exclusive vending rights agreements involving public schools 
provide compelling evidence support his claim. Since 1980, thousands 
districts and schools have given soft drink companies exclusive rights 
sell their products; return, schools are rewarded receiving money 
other forms remuneration, such athletic score boards 
2000). These transactional contracts have sparked both economic concerns, 
such restricting competition, and ethical concerns, such promoting 
unhealthy products students (Kowalski, 2006). 

The appropriateness and consequences private businesses becom- 
ing involved public education have been debated for nearly 100 years. 
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Noted historian, Raymond Callahan (1962), for example, concluded that 
captains industry had profound effect public education early 
1910. manipulating school superintendents, they infused their 
values into school administration and curriculum—for example, get- 
ting superintendents accept scientific management and getting 
schools focus workforce development. And though criticisms 
corporate involvement education have been prominent the litera- 
ture throughout the previous century, estimated that commercial 
activity schools increased 473% just during the 1990s (Molnar 
Reaves, 2001). Defenders public-private partnerships contend that 
despite their possible shortcomings, these projects have strengthened 
bonds between schools and citizens; and result, students, society, 
and businesses benefitted (Larson, 2002) 


Outcomes 

Many school partnerships were never evaluated determine they 
actually achieved their goals, and findings and conclusions for those that 
have are frequently questionable and misleading. The limited attention 
given program evaluation partially explained collaborator indif- 
ference, especially their apathy toward determining the extent which 
schools were being improved (Trachtman, 1994). addition, four other 
issues either have prevented program evaluation have made process 
exceptionally difficult. 


Variation association. previously noted, partnerships 
involving schools have been dissimilar nature and purpose. 
True partnerships are thought have: (a) formal and legal 
standing (Smith Wholstetter, 2006), (b) specific and mutu- 
ally agreed upon goals (Barnett, Hall, Berg, Camarena, 
1999), and (c) equal near equal authority and responsibility 
between among partners (Lasley, Williams, 
1992; Tushnet, 1993). Evaluations projects that fail meet 
one more these criteria could produce misleading findings 
and conclusions. 


Vague and immeasurable goals. Often partnerships were cre- 
ated quickly and little forethought was given stating specific, 
measurable goals (Edens Gilsinan, 2005). When this oversight 
occurred, success was treated relative term. example, 
recent research report published The Council for School 
Corporate Partnerships (n.d.), organization promoting 
public-private collaboration, claims that most school-business 
partnerships have and continue successful. Yet, empiri- 
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cal data either instructional changes student learning are 
provided; the only relevant information appearing support 
this conclusion finding that 87% the school administrators 
surveyed were extremely satisfied satisfied with the “ability” 
their projects meet intended goals 


Goal displacement. Goal displacement condition which 
the means which goal pursued becomes more important 
than the goal (Hanson, 2003). Dynamic social, economic, and 
political conditions make all school reform goals susceptible 
displacement (Stone, Orr, Worgs, 2006). The effect this 
condition program evaluation demonstrated partner- 
ship between university and local school districts. The 
espoused intent was increase college readiness among minority 
and disadvantaged students. According Laguardia (1998), the 
college officials deemed the partnership least somewhat 
successful even though data clearly indicated that student re- 
tention and graduation rates had not improved. For the college 
officials, sustaining the partnership apparently became more 
important than improving student readiness. 


Focusing entirely primarily resource acquisition. When 
judged the basis this criterion, most partnerships appear 
doing well. example, many authors (e.g., Choin-Kenney, 
1989; Crow, 1998; Edelstein, 1989; Gonsalves, 2003) contend 
that additional resources are essential carry out reforms; and 
therefore, when these assets are received schools, there 
tendency conclude that they have improved school perfor- 
mance. Smith and Wohlstetter (2006), for example, wrote that 
partnerships had contributed school improvement “offering 
access additional resources, expertise and knowledge” (p. 265). 
Experiences during the 1980s, however, indicate that added 
resources alone rarely elevate student learning (Kirst, 1988). 


Logically, the extent and quality school-improvement should 
determined either value-added effects student learning in- 
structional changes that improve the probability student social and 
intellectual growth (Davies, 2002). One the few studies examining 
the latter criterion was conducted Miron and Wimpelberg (1989) 
very large urban district. Seeking determine school-business 
partnerships had contributed school reform, they found that only 
450 projects had produced any instructional changes. More recently, 
Gelberg (2007) concluded that resources acquired through partner- 
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ships—assets such pre-packaged curricula, additional equipment, and 
improved facilities—rarely ever made difference the day-to-day 
lives students. Moreover, dependency private funds can result 
unanticipated negative consequences. private funding may 
make local and state officials less inclined increase public funding 
(Fege Hagelshaw, 2000) 

Some research public-private partnerships suggests that fears about 
possible exploitation are warranted. The potential for abuse arguably 
increased after the primary locus for reform became districts and schools. 
School-improvement districts and schools facto conflict-ridden 
process because power distributed (usually unequally) among individu- 
als, groups, and organization possessing dissimilar education values and 
interests (Datnow, 2000). Thus, partnerships can exploited power 
elites seeking influence policy decisions areas such school reform 
and corporate taxes (Mickelson, 1999). And when school officials and 
corporate executives forge reforms isolation, stakeholders are unable 
identify, evaluate, and challenge their objectives (Taylor, 2000). 

Some partnerships appear have been transactional agreements; 
that is, school officials were expected overtly covertly return favors. 
Zimmer, Krop, and Brewer (2003), for example, found that the acquisi- 
tion resources typically required principals engage “reciprocal 
relationships with private sponsors” (p. 512). 


Limiting Factors 

Common pitfalls associated with school partnerships have been widely 
addressed the literature. The most frequently identified difficulties have 
included inadequate planning(Gardner, 1990), inflexible goals (MacDowell, 
1989), distrust among collaborators (Fisler Firestone, 2006; Lieberman, 
1986), competing organizational goals (Kowalski, 1993), and unresolved 
conflict (Dallmer, 2004). Though relevant, these problems not explain 
fully why many partnerships have not improved student learning. The 
following are other issues that may relevant this limitation. 


Focusing resourcesand not student learning. 
win Dean, 2008; Fullan, 2001, 2007; Murphy, 1991) note that 
would-be reformers frequently erred focusing characteris- 
tics low-performing schools rather than the underlying causes 
performance. this vein, persons controlling partnerships 
also may have erred assuming that the reduction school 
resource deficits would facto elevate school performance. 
Kirst (1988) correctly pointed out, fiscal intensification not 
reform but rather support for reform initiatives. 
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Having collaborators from incompatible organizational cul- 
tures. Analyzing school-business partnerships, Abowitz (2000) 
found that the incompatible interests and intentions the col- 
laborating organizations often produced intense conflict, power 
struggles, and manipulation. Business executives and educa- 
tors not only embrace different values and beliefs (Goodwin 
Dean, 2008; LeDoux McHenry, 2008), both groups typically 
are unprepared join forces produce school reform (Epstein 
Sanders, 2006). 


Ignoring intangible assets. Business executives frequently did 
not recognize elected not capitalize intangible assets, 
such first-hand knowledge classroom problems and cre- 
ative curricular and instructional ideas, possessed educators 
(Goodwin Dean, 2008). 


Failing tailor reforms. Partnerships frequently focused 
generic reform ideas and not the specific needs district 
school (Wohlstetter Smith, 2006). 


Ignoring the micropolitical context. Though conflict between 
partners has been addressed extensively the literature, far 


less attention has been given the dynamics between partner- 
ships and community interest groups (Firestone Fisler, 2002). 
many school districts, pressure groups still exert considerable 
influence but the extent which their power affected public- 
private partnerships basically unknown. Likewise, the degree 
which partnerships have eroded public values and the spirit 
local control remains undetermined (West West, 2004). 


Having democratic deficits. Whenever public policy devel- 
oped vacuum, democracy and equity emerge legitimate 
concerns because citizens are unable pursue their individual 
rights (Miraftab, 2004). the case public-private partner- 
ships, collaborators often wrongly assumed that persuading oth- 
ers support their initiatives was the same democratically 
involving citizens crafting Cucchiara, Simon, 
Riffer, 2005). Descriptions failed reforms (e.g., Brandt, 1998; 
Frahm, 1994) reveal that citizens who feel disempowered have 
been able scuttle change initiatives, even those that were 
highly defensible and obviously needed. 
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Civic Engagement and School Reform 


Civic engagement liberty-based concept through which persons 
exercise authority and power relation governmental decisions 
(Cooper, Fusarelli, Randall, 2004). Scholars have long sought 
comprehend conditions under which citizens seek influence public 
policy; however, conducting research this topic has been challeng- 
ing due dynamic, intricate, and difficult validate 
surrounding (Cooper, Bryer, Meek, 2006). Even so, the literature 
validates stakeholder influence democracy fundamental right 
(e.g., Fishkin, 1991; Levin, 1999; Roberts, 1997; Skocpol, 1993) and 
provides consensus that direct citizen participation locally advan- 
tageous school reform politically and economically (e.g., Bauman, 
1996; Christman, 2003; Duke, 2004, 2008; Mediratta, 2007; Sanders, 
2003; Warren, 2005) 


Decline Democratic Localism 

governance structure most accurately described 
members conjunction with professional administrators make deci- 
sions behalf the local communities. Prior World War school 
district residents could and often did impose their values and political 
dispositions policy decisions directly through process known 
democratic localism (Katz, 1971). Town hall meetings, for example, 
provided forums which stakeholders could exercise authority and 
power. Though multiple factors led the demise democratic localism 
after 1950, six were especially influential. 


Progressive reforms. Beginning the early decades the 
20" century, reform movement was initiated make the ad- 
ministrative arms government more efficient, scientific, and 
managerial. The movement was premised convictions that 
citizen involvement should limited important elections 
and citizens should leave the administration government 
elected officials and competent appointees (Cooper al., 2006) 
Incrementally, board members and superintendents began mak- 
ing decisions for the community rather than making them with 
the community (Knezevich, 1984). 


Loss political capital. The loss power that previously 
enabled citizens influence school policy was symptomatic ofa 
broader societal change that diminished political participation 


across both public and private organizations. Even the percent- 
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age citizens actively involved churches and labor unions 
declined after 1950 (Putnam, 1995). 


Growing mistrust government. early the 1960s, 
was apparent that the interests many citizens were not being 
addressed adequately either elected officials professional 
administrators. Citizens feeling disenfranchised often became 
dissatisfied with their governmental representatives (Lan, 
1997), and they longer trusted them make decisions 
their behalf (Nye, Zelikow, King, 1997). 


Personal withdrawal. After World War II, the population 
the typical community and school district became less homo- 
geneous; and result, conflict among stakeholder groups 
having different and often competing philosophies became 
common. this political context, many who did not want 
become embroiled controversial issues opted remain silent 
(Hodgkinson, 2002) 


School district consolidation. From 1937 2000, the number 
local school districts the United States declined from ap- 
proximately 119,000 less than 15,000 (Digest Education 
The decrease was due almost entirely school 
district consolidation. These mergers, often required strongly 
encouraged state government, were intended produce 
economies scale (Gordon Knight, 2005) and ensure that 
all students had access reasonably comprehensive curricu- 
lum delivered qualified teachers (Knezevich, 1984). local 
districts got larger, however, citizens had fewer opportunities 
influence policy decisions. 


Legal protection adequacy and equality. During the last 
the previous century, adequacy and equality issues were 
litigated most states result plaintiffs challenging the 
constitutionality state funding formulas for public schools. 
Judicial rulings these matters directly and indirectly promoted 
greater state influence (centralization) and less local influence 
setting policy (Guthrie, Springer, Rolle, Houck, 2007; King, 
Swanson, Sweetland, 2003). 


Representative Democracy and School Reform 

representative democracy, citizen engagement indirect; 
that is, serves complement supplement and not primary 
decision-making format (Pratchett, 1999). postindustrial society, 
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direct citizen participation was considered impractical both because the 
growing complexity public administration required technical, political, 
and administrative expertise that most citizens did not possess (Dahl, 
1989) and because most citizens could not would not devote the time 
required make important decisions (Roberts, 2004). the realm 
public elementary and secondary education, acceptance representative 
democracy was premised two expectations: the demographic profiles 
school boards and local communities would similar, and both board 
members and administrators would make impartial decisions benefit- 
ting the community rather than political interest groups (Meier, 1993) 

Dissatisfaction with public schools voiced after 1980 implied that one 
both assumptions were not being met (Bauman, 1996; Lan, 1997). 

Between 1983 and 1988, state policymakers, counsel with business 
elites, took command school reform. Convinced that educators either 
could not would not act independently improve schools (Metz, 1990; 
Rubin, 1984), they relied political-coercive change strategy and in- 
tensification tactics. Most notably, state policymakers elevated resources 
and required students and educators more what they were already 
doing (Kirst, 1988). Finn (1991) described this conceptualization school 
reform “simple, uniform, universal, and abrupt” (p. 42). But after few 
years, the would-be reformers realized their efforts were only moderately 
successful (Hawley, 1988), partly because they had disregarded variations 
real student needs (Passow, 1988) and partly because they had under- 
estimated the power teachers mandates (Fullan, 2001, 
Hall Hord, 2001). Concurrently, fiscal intensification, e.g., increasing 
state funding and raising starting teacher salaries, had little discernible 
effect school performance (Kirst, 1988). 

Circa 1990, policymakers number states shifted the locus 
reform the local level, made school officials accountable for school 
improvement (Henkin 1993; Murphy, 1994), and mandated that stake- 
holders involved local reforms (Louis, Tool, Hargreaves, 1999). 
According Weiler (1990), the new strategy was based the concept 
directed autonomy. Specifically, state officials (a) set broad improve- 
ment goals, (b) gave districts leeway determine how the goals would 
met, (c) conducted periodic progress evaluations, and (d) then held 
local officials accountable for outcomes. This arrangement required school 
board members and administrators determine what needed done 
improve schools; previously they only were required determine how 
they would implement federal and state mandates Petersen, 
Fusarelli, 2007). 

Developing and implementing reforms locally, however, exceed- 
ingly complex and difficult; because, critical choices must made 
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the point where societal rights intersect directly with individual rights 
(Levin, 1999). Individual rights relate the experiences, influences, and 
values parents want expressed their children local schools; societal 
rights relate the experiences, influences, and values society wants 
reproduced through acommon public school 1987) 
representative democracy, conflict between individual and societal 
rights also exacerbated (a) citizen dissatisfaction with governmental 
officials (Levin, 1999), (b) proclivity disgruntled citizens rely 
confrontation advance their interests (Bjérk Gurley, 2005; Bjork 
2005), and (c) pervasive tensions between professionalism and 
democracy that result seemingly contradictory expectations for public 
administrators (Cooper al., 2006; King Stivers, 1998). the realm 
public schools, both administrators (Wirt Kirst, 2005) and teach- 
ers (Zeichner, 1991) are expected make important decisions based 
professional knowledge—but while remaining subservient 
the will the people. 


Civic Engagement Approaches 

According Cooper and associates (2006) civic engagement most 
accurately described when analyzed across five dimensions: involvement 
(the size, depth and diversity participation), initiation (persons 


groups responsible for igniting participation), purpose (motivation and 
goals), (political arena such state local level), and,approach 
(participation method process). Focusing the last dimension, 
John and Daun-Barnett (2008) described three ways citizens could 
involved school reform: the adversarial approach, the electoral ap- 
proach, and the communicative approach. 

The adversarial approach based the assumption that pressure 
groups pursue their interests most effectively politically confronting 
governmental officials (Cooper al., 2006). example, parents and 
other stakeholders contesting curricular proposals, such teaching 
sex education the theory evolution, often elect politically oppose 
incumbent board members and publicly criticize administrators. Though 
adversarial tactics can produce beneficial change, more often they de- 
stroy damage relationships between school officials and stakeholder 
groups (Feuerstein, 2002). their seminal research the politics 
public education, Lutz and Iannaccone (1978) found that confrontations 
initiated pressure groups frequently led organizational instabil- 
ity—characterized initially the defeat incumbent board members, 
subsequently the dismissal superintendents, and ultimately 
internal institutional volatility. 

The electoral approach civic engagement also has been prevalent 
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public education; school board elections and tax referenda are primary 
examples (Edelman, 1985). Though widely deployed and accepted 
efficient democratic procedure, relying elections ensure civic 
engagement dubious decision because many citizens fail exercise 
their right vote (Feuerstein, 2002; Lutz Iannaccone, 1978; Wirt 
Kirst, 2005). some communities, for example, 90% eligible voters 
have failed cast ballot school board elections (Grossman, 2005). 
Moreover, elections are expensive and they may actually discourage 
more effective forms citizen participation. 

The communicative approach entails deliberative democracy—a 
concept expressed the belief that “candid, two-way communication, 
especially the exchange ofideals that could radically alter the organization 
public schools, foundational school reform” (St. John Daun- 

2008, 66). With this alternative, stakeholders, encouraged 

superintendents and other school officials (Kowalski, 2005; Kowalski 
Keedy, 2005), state and then test their opinions effort reach 
consensus (Medearis, 2005). The method characterized (a) open 
and candid dialogue, (b) joint action, and (c) shared commitment and 
responsibility (Cooper al., 2006; Etzioni, 1993; Fishkin, 1991). Though 
the communicative approach the most democratic alternative, also 
the most contentious and inefficient. 
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the realm school reform, public-private partnerships that 
transferred private resources schools and infused managerial ideas 
into public policy were commonly deemed successful (Rosenau, 1999). 
Increasingly, this perspective being challenged the conviction that 
partnerships are beneficial even benign. This fact most appar- 
ent several European countries where concerns about the detrimental 
effects democratic and about potential exploitation have led 
federal policy regulating public-private partnerships (Sorensen 
Torfing, 2005) 


Governmental Mandates 

Concurrently promoting public-private partnerships and recognizing 
the detrimental effects democratic deficits them, federal officials 
the United Kingdom (U.K.) began mandating direct citizen engage- 
ment through neighborhood regeneration initiatives enacted 1997. 
Programs such the English Local Strategic Partnerships supposedly 
ensured citizen influence collaborative efforts involving public local 
agencies, business, and community groups (Johnson Osborne, 2003). 
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Commonly referred democratic networking, the connections are 
intended give local residents the capacity participate and remain 
engaged the hopes that partnerships will endure (Diamond, 2004) 
Fundamentally, the mandate requires acommunicative approach civic 
engagement. Several authors (e.g., Skelcher, 2005; Sorensen Torfing, 
2005) believe that communities empowered mandated democratic 
networks can address democracy and equity issues sufficiently. 

Not all scholars, however, have positive opinion mandated 
democratic networks. Davies (2007), for example, argues that the U.K. 
law neither produced acceptable levels direct citizen participation nor 
prevented projects from evolving into bureaucratic endeavors—projects 
which public managers continued emphasize efficiency over power 
sharing. Lamenting what calls “creeping (p. 796) 
U.K. public-private partnerships, proposes that confrontational 
approach civic engagement more likely empower citizens and 
result strong independent community groups capable challenging 
public managers and private collaborators 


Proposed Change the United States 

light their potential limit civic engagement and result 
exploitation, must ask why public-private partnerships have not been 
scrutinized more carefully this country. The inattention may stem 
from school officials and stakeholders believing that private resources 
facto improve school performance. also may stem from conviction 
that collaboration politically advantageous, essentially harmless, and 
actually goal rather than means goal (Bruner, 1991). truth, 
private resources can improve the ecology schools (e.g., facilities and 
equipment) but there little evidence that these improvements directly 
affect student learning. addition, some public-private partnerships 
have been controversial and possibly counterproductive with respect 
directly involving citizens school reform. 

When all the facts are considered, the need question the merit 
partnerships reform tactic axiomatic. deliberating the true value 
these ventures, should ask and answer four essential questions. 


Why democratic participation philosophically 
More than 150 years ago, Alexis Tocqueville described Ameri- 
can democracy being rooted civic voluntarism, including 
active involvement schools through political participation 
(Verba, Schlozman, Brady, 1995). Effective local control still 
depends citizen having opportunities influence important 
policy decisions (Cunningham, 2003); and denying persons their 
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right heard inconsistent with democratic principles (Hann, 
2008). democracy, however, sharing authority 
and responsibility becomes decision. elected 
officials and public administrators convey value position when 
they decide matters affecting citizen participation. This value 
position expresses conviction “about who deserves power and 
who does not, who will always have struggle for power and who 
will not and most importantly who gets ‘steer’ and who does 
not” (Kennedy, 2003, 57). The right engage deliberative 
discourse does not mean, however, that self-interests should never 
suspended serve societal interests (Roberts, 1997). 


Why democratic participation politically advantageous 


for school reform? Analyzing civic engagement, Box (1998) 
identified three categories citizens: (a) “freeriders,” passive 
persons content having others making decisions for (b) 
“watchdogs,” persons periodically involved and engaged po- 
litical action based the extent which issue deemed 
personally relevant; and (c) “activists,” persons deeply involved 
public life and consistently engaged political action (pp. 
73-74). Though activists generally constitute less than 10% ofa 
population (Verba al., 1995), their influence can 
considerable—especially when they are supported politically 
watchdogs. the case school reform, philosophical and 
political diversity virtually ensures that any proposed initiative 
will opposed segment the community (Stone al., 
2006). And even representative democracy, citizen activism 
can derail school-improvement initiatives 


Why not eliminate public-private partnerships? Eliminat- 
ing public-private partnerships because their imperfections 
would reckless for several reasons. First, public support for 
these ventures always has been high (Gittell, 1994; Rosenau, 
1999; Shipps, 1998); and, doing away with them would almost 
certainly result political problems for school boards and 
superintendents. Second, school-business partnerships have 
infused considerable amount private capital into public 
education, and though the effects these funds the past are 
debatable, the need for philanthropy support future reforms 
not (Gelberg, 2007). Third, public-private partnerships can 
elevate the social capital school officials, asset critical 
pursuing reform locally (Wang al., 1995). 
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Why not mandate civic engagement? this point, mandating 
civic engagement (e.g., the U.K.), has not resolved democ- 
racy and equity concerns public-private partnerships (Davies, 
2007), and some scholars (e.g., Perrons Skyer, 2003) question 
whether government mandates can ever achieve authentic 
democratic processes. Though coercion enforced with sanctions 
produces compliance, choice and commitment are more likely 
result education excellence (Kelly, 1999)—and they are 
more likely foster legitimate democratic processes local 
communities (Kowalski al., 2007). 


Based the preceding perspectives, three recommendations are 
offered for improving public-private partnerships. First, they should 
designed both practical (e.g., focused improving school perfor- 
mance) and philosophical (e.g., promoting and protecting civic engage- 
ment) initiatives. This dual purpose would help prevent partnerships 
from operating independent reform initiatives unaccountable 
stakeholders. Second, rather than resorting government mandates 
eradicate democratic deficits, the education profession and local com- 
munities should embrace civic engagement normative standard for 
partnerships and school reform activities. This alternative compatible 
with the spirit civic voluntarism and with maintaining local control 
through the selective application democratic localism. Third, all 
public-private partnerships should have accountability component 
that requires the relevance and progress toward project goals 
evaluated annually. addition assessing specific school-improve- 
ment objectives, program evaluations should examine the extent 
which (a) democratic localism encouraged and tolerated relation 
school reform, (b) social capital accumulated, (c) relevant resources 
are acquired, and (d) exploitation avoided. 


Final Thoughts 


Based statistics, one could conclude that public-private partner- 
ships are more fashionable now than any time the past. Yet, they 
often have been poorly configured and managed (Edens Gilsinan, 
2005); they rarely have lived their reform rhetoric (Gelberg, 2007); 
they have made public schools more vulnerable exploitation (Abow- 
itz, 2000; Boyles, 1998, and, they typically have operated with 
democratic deficits (Miraftab, 2004). Yet, surprisingly little attention 
has been given challenging the popular conviction that they have 
contributed school reform. 

concerns addressed here, democratic deficits are especially 
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troubling because they are philosophically unacceptable and arguably 
barrier direct citizen involvement. Most authors who have analyzed 
the political and philosophical dimensions Bauman, 
1996; Duke, 2004, 2008; Fullan, 2001, 2007) agree that stakeholders 
need involved more directly critical activities, such shaping 
visions, developing strategic plans, and formulating school-improvement 
policy. Therefore, partnerships are more effective when public schools 
are viewed belonging local communities (Decker Decker, 2003) 
and when citizens are treated owners (stakeholders) rather than 
clients subjects (Vigoda, 2002). 

Protracted efforts improve schools, most recently the local 
level, help understand why engaging representative democracy 
through traditional bureaucracy philosophically inappropriate and 
operationally counterproductive. Denied opportunities pursue their 
individual rights, citizens, including some who are normally passive, 
become confrontational (Levin, 1999). Though the confrontational ap- 
proach occasionally has been deployed successfully pursue individual 
rights, this civic engagement alternative can detrimental public 
education. The typical community the United States, and hence typi- 
cal local school district, characterized uneven distribution 
power, philosophical dissonance, and demographic diversity (Kathi 
Cooper, 2005). Under these conditions, confrontational tactics almost 
always contribute community fragmentation and institutional (school 
district) destabilization (Alsbury, 2003). 

The proposal for improving public-private partnerships articulated 
here grounded the beliefs that eliminating democratic deficits 
decreases the probability exploitation and increases the probability 
that partnerships will have positive influence the social and intel- 
lectual development students. The approach adopt eliminate 
democratic deficits equally important. Given the long history civic 
voluntarism and local control this country, mandating civic engage- 
ment paradoxical and encouraging political confrontation divisive. 
Therefore, leaders the education profession concert with local 
school boards and other elected officials should promote direct citizen 
participation normative standard and explain publicly why 
essential element public-private partnerships. 
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Liberal democracy combines two fundamental political commitments: 
one popular sovereignty, the other individual liberty. And since popu- 
lar sovereignty, practice, rarely achieves unanimity, tension between 
these two built from the outset. Citizens liberal democracy often 
find their liberty limited majoritarian policy designed (in part) 
protect it. Theories liberal democracy thus face integral question: 
when should individual liberty triumph over the will the majority? This 
question pertains the issue alternative education’s legitimacy 
democracy its most basic essence. Public, common education has been 
enshrined and protected necessary prerequisite the continuation 
democracy over generations while alternatives have been, best, 
tolerated within the American system stop-gap measure for special 
interest groups. This article, therefore, will examine the complexity 
the concept popular sovereignty with reference alternative educa- 
tion order determine its application and limitations regarding the 
maintenance both the letter and spirit democracy. 


The Deep Roots Popular Sovereignty 


Since the Enlightenment, the premise popular sovereignty has 
been accepted major basis for democracy. Propounded most clearly 
the seventeenth-century philosopher John Locke, popular sovereignty 
set out the template that community can likened the parts 
physical body: the only way can survive the parts (individuals) 
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are united every action (community decision). Since unreason- 
able believe that all individuals within any community should think 
the same way, the only means which democracy can function 
each member agrees follow the decisions the majority. 

Jean-Jacques Rousseau formalized this axiom his treatise, The 
Social Contract 1762. Based his belief that everyone born 
natural state defended each individual’s right have 
full participation within democracy. However, Rousseau tempered 
this statement the caveat that, 


‘goodness’ merely requires the absence intention harm others.. 
contrast, virtue not natural; virtue requires the mastery ofnatural 
impulsions and the intention act well towards others, and hence 
presupposes that men have learned think within society 


men things the basis self-interest and emotions, 
democracy there must some superior guiding force order their ac- 
tions, and enjoin them beyond the narrow field their vision; 
accept things non-proximate unfamiliar that isolated individuals 
they would reject. The state must therefore paramount interest 
each its citizens. 
are heirs the same father, are brothers dependency, 


cannot move any direction one without the other, are bound 
perceive the benefits cooperation 


Rousseau saw that only when every individual bounc. the state, 
would they relate each other equal citizens. such, individual 
self-interest must overcome the common will embodied higher 
love and loyalty the state. This would cause citizens decide every 
issue the basis honesty and integrity instead selfishness. 
eyes, therefore, the common will could never wrong, and 
alone has the authority direct the state towards some objective: 
Rousseau called this the common good.' 

was Rousseau’s supposition, therefore, that for democracy 
truly work, its citizens cannot simply coerced into conforming the 
common will, but must taught suppress their individual “self-in- 
terest,” understand the common good, and become For 
this reason, Rousseau advocated that the only proper education for 
child one that has been devised and controlled the state inform 
succeeding generations its common will. otherwise would injure 
both the child and the state. 

Horace Mann, who pioneered the creation the American common 
school system, built Rousseau’s common will premise effectively 
argue against any form publicly funded alternative education. fact, 
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asserted that educational decisions were left parents special 
interest groups there would great potential for the mis-education 
children, the creation class system, and the loss democracy 
judging the end-result religious school (the most predominant 
alternative education school system time), Mann asserted that the 
education the young good citizens was momentously important 
task that could not left the negligence the mere individual, 
but had carried out the more rigorous and accountable state 
Individual educators might make gross errors judgement, and might, 
fact, teach students how not good citizens. Mann worried that 
these types teachers would indoctrinate students into some orthodoxy 
instead into the overriding principles common values and democ- 
The child might distracted from the study being good citizen 
and turned against others not his/her particular belief, whereas the 
state mother figure) would encourage each student regard his/her 
classmates (and extension all other citizens) brothers. 

Mann also felt that alternative school should have place 
democratic society because would create social inequality. the 
alternative school was private, only the most rich and influential could 
afford send their children this superior form education, 
mining the quality the common schools. were publicly funded, 
would have certain criteria for entry which would also cause exclusion 
and inequality. Either way, the parent would inevitably wind pay- 
ing two school Mann’s view, the allowance alternative 
form education would inevitably lead social gap between the two 
schools and create nationally funded inequality the basis wealth. 
This point still being debated political forums today. Mortimer 
Adler, for example, (co-instigator the democratically-oriented Paideia 
Program), contended that North Americans live politically classless 
society; therefore, there should “educationally classless society”: 

Ademocratic society must provide equal educational opportunity not only 

giving all its children the same quantity public education—the 

same number years school—but also making sure give all 

them, all with exceptions, the same quality 


The economist John Kenneth Galbraith contents that society that 
sets barriers between any members the whole does more than just 
isolate, allow selfishness, purport that some are higher level. Any 
person who reaps the benefits democracy, but does not engage the 
responsibility (sending his/her child educated good citizen) 


threatens the entire harmony the democratic union. Galbraith further 


points out that one the aims education should help people 
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identify and resist the claims special interests and detect the person 
group that puts their own interest ahead the 

this sense, alternatives that not follow democratic agenda 
the common will would only weaken the system. the basis the 
regulation that demanded universal compulsory popular education 
the United States, Mann’s annual report stated that this would 
lead the nation the road social progress and virtue. condemned 
alternative education for creating persons who, taught outside the 
common school, would have poisonous influence ... all the rest”: 
“universality the end accomplished demands universality the 
means The Protestant reformer Horace Bushnell found 
reason push Mann’s doctrine one step further. Supporting the concept 
America “the melting pot,” bemoaned the ingratitude immigrants 
given all the privileges free society, but who “are not content, but 
are just now returning our generosity insisting that must excuse 
them and their children from being wholly and proper Not 
only should education surpass religion, Bushnell’s view, 
should also proceed and overcome cultural considerations. 

Just strong contemporary American society, this concept lives 
the feeling that democracy more than just form government; 
“primarily mode associated living, conjoined communicated 
experience.” Building his predecessors, John Dewey reiterated that 
one must consider the benefits society well one’s own self 
any action one performs; long one acts any way that antisocial 
spirit (such creating private club within state), one’s group’s 
behaviour will become rigid and formal rather than inquiring, and one’s 
ideals will never rise beyond the selfish aims the group. Translating 
individual group dynamics, Dewey argued that actions beyond the 
purview governmental affairs could still inevitably cripple the demo- 
cratic 

Therefore, the premise popular sovereignty, which supports the 
concept democracy, demands that social progress and unity can only 
fostered universal and uniform popular education system. Any 
non-public alternative should perceived threat this unity and 
should heartily opposed (the hardiest, such Samuel Harrison Smith, 
would demand coercion necessary). Being citizen democratic 
society demands one embraces the freedoms offers, one 
must also adhere the common will. Short giving one’s citizenship 
status, there opting out. 
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“Reasonableness” and Democratic Education 


Since the Second World War, many democratic philosophers have 
recognized the dark side that may present the common will (for 
example, Nazi anti-semitism). The majority consensus, which should 
define the state’s aims, has been subjected much more intense 
scrutiny—people now accept that might and even 
malignantly destructive. Therefore, codicil has been added Locke’s 
‘popular sovereignty and Rousseau’s ‘common many philosophers: 
democracy can only demand unanimous acceptance premise once 
has been judged reasonable. For some, this has been deemed 
absolutely essential not only because the lessons history, but also 
because the pluralistic and complex societies which now live. 
Legal issues like this can longer conform simply-defined values 

Drawing upon James Fishkin’s distinction between brute consensus 
and refined John Rawls claims that the only path for 
pluralistic society the latter. the former, any common values held 
the majority particular society particular time may en- 
forced through socialization and political manipulation the pretence 
democracy (this may include racism, sexism, and other abuses). 
attempting accomplish this, Rawls states, the majority may ignore 
reasonable rejections and dominate others with their particular values. 
Instead, argues for refined consensus and, extension, the predis- 
position people propose fair terms cooperation others, 
heed the proposals others make the same spirit, settle differences 
mutually acceptable ways, and abide agreed terms morally 
grounded cooperation long others are prepared 

Rawls asserts that true democracy, reasonable persons must ac- 
cept the “burdens judgement”: while disagreements may arise among 
reasonable persons that are irreconcilable, mutual toleration and mutual 
accommodation must strictly maintained all costs that disagree- 
ments not destroy ongoing social Refined political 
consensus, therefore, can only achieved through ongoing revision 
designed ensure agreements between all members democracy that 
deserve respect. Using moral reason all times, unreasonable 
views (even the majority) will filtered out political deliberation. 

his arguments, Rawls limited the extent which the common 
will could democratically applied: basic principles justice should 
limit coercion the modern state, and publicly justify reasonable dis- 
agreement. accordance with the new relativism the modern era, 
Rawls asserts that one should expect his her version the whole 
truth embodied the constitution; instead, should ground 
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basic constitutional principles those basic “goods” that can agree 
upon, such peace, freedom, material prosperity, and the welfare 
safety net. While, the surface, Rawls’ political liberalism appears 
far more tolerant towards alternatives public education than the 
earlier liberal philosophers, does not give them unconditional support. 
states that modern political liberalism, unlike its predecessor, will 
“respect the plurality values citizens and affirm their aspiration 
perpetuate those values across However, Rawls adds, 
that reasonableness must always remain the deciding factor. 

Following this premise, education scholar Eammon Callan has tested 
the reasonableness factor alternative education. Callan begins with 
the now familiar argument that contemporary complex, pluralistic 
society virtually nothing can expected secure any unanimity: the 
common will that represents bare majority will leave minorities 
subjected suppression this dominant group thrusts its per- 
sonal agenda forward. However, also raises the spectre equally 
unpleasant alternative. common consensus attempted, whereby 
the diverse needs and wants the entire population accommodated 
when creating common curriculum, the result will superficial 
that will merely teach the lowest common denominator. This, Cal- 
lan concluded, would lead education system that was incomplete 
and distorted, with public schools being “shackled the paltry and 
uncontroversial aims the consensual 

For Callan, therefore, the simple common will premise fails both 
counts, requiring the development some new guiding principle: 


education that expresses unanimity not feasible social 
aspiration, and therefore must settle for something less than that 
while the same time eschewing majoritarian tyranny 


Looking Rawls, Callan proposed new democratic concept which 
the means common education would dedicated the end 
reasonableness order attain refined consensus. Reasonableness 
must fostered the school setting for here that all members 
the community come together create morally-grounded consensus. 
some members are left out opt out, however, the dialogical setting 
would allow diverse interpretations reasonableness exist within 
the district. accepting the “burdens judgement,” searching one’s 
own philosophy for reasonableness, and searching out who among 
reasonable and who not, this means will make better citizens all. 
For this reason, Callan deduced that all alternative schools “committed 
educational ends variance with the requirements reasonableness 
should 
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Stephen Macedo, supporting Callan, made specific judgement 
about what denotes reasonableness and, consequence unreason- 
ableness, alternative education. His chosen example was that the 
controversial Amish separate school/home-schooling case. Macedo chal- 
lenged the 1925 court’s decision allow the Amish withdraw their 
children from public schools; the court decided favour the Amish 
the basis the First Amendment, and the grounds that their 
opting out would not pose threat the larger For Macedo, 
this decision did not meet the criteria reasonableness: although the 
Amish display the liberal mentality the work ethic, they are not 
other respects good liberals. Drawing the work Jeff 
concludes that their beliefs are based upon patriarchal subculture 
which women are not viewed equal men, and Amish children not 
prepared for being critically reflective citizens. Allowing Amish parents 
merely withdraw their children from public high school could thwart 
the children’s ability make adequately informed decisions about how 
live their lives. Moreover, while democracy must respect various 
religious beliefs, this must not allow the individual exempt from 
reasonable public requirements. 

Macedo thus fully accepted the legitimacy Callan’s argument 
against alternative education systems which might preserve cultural, 
religious, personal diversity, but which could threaten the coherence 
and unanimity democratic state. 


must, the end, prepared acknowledge and defend core 
liberal and democratic values... should not announce ... that 
intend accommodate diversity wherever doing direct threat 
social unity. Such stance gives too much diversity and too little 
shared liberal 


enforce this, Callan would strongly recommend the use liberal 
selective forbearance, and not pure coercion. However, the final verdict 
clear: alternative education should regarded with suspicion 
potential detriment the “reasonable” common will; such must 
subjected intense scrutiny which uniform public schools provide 
the measure 

Despite the persuasiveness the consensus argument regarding 
common will and the new amendment reasonableness, such judg- 
ments may well give pause any free-thinking individual. The most 
immediate criticism that the Callan-Rawls-Macedo argument provokes 
is: reasonableness the key, then who decides what and what 
constitutes any given situation? Mark Holmes dismisses Callan out 
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that such criteria negates all other virtues such 
truth, courage, justice, consideration the other person, and humility. 
Holmes concedes that these are merely his interpretations virtue. 
However, explains, this the exact root his dilemma with Rawls’ 
reasonableness: pluralistic democracy, people cannot agree even 
first principles; illegitimate force one’s own definition others, 
and children. For Holmes, the only exception this rule 
not arbitrarily-chosen reasonableness, but “the consensual, majoritarian 
core belief that forms the pluralist democracy’s 

substantiate his critique, Holmes says there are many ways that 
children learn other than reason alone: teachers help develop instinct, 
emotions, trust, and faith. 


vision the public mainstream school, one able compete with 
separate schools, one high doctrine representing significant 
consensus among large pluralities majority some regions) the 


There difference between consensus based parents’ wishes and 
Callan’s artificial construct based discrimination between admissible 
and inadmissible world-views. Holmes contents that does understand 
the distrust the people make decisions: 


Given free choice, most people may not choose the liberal option. The 
liberal answer forbid choice, least forbid the choices those 
who most strongly oppose their views. Sophisticated arguments can 
developed French immersion and ultra-progressive schools while 
rejecting Christian schools because they lack 


suggests that the reasonableness argument stems less fromtraditional 
democratic values such free market and individual choice than from 
desire control and manipulate: 


believe valid (representative) mainstream schools would able 
compete with separate schools because they would have compelling, 
high-doctrine world view. Monopolies and authoritarians do not care 
for choice. They care more for public will. The experts know 


Instead trusting the original concept that common will denotes the 
majority opinion ofcommon people, Holmes finds that modern liberalism, 
represented those such Callan, consider themselves experts and, 
hence, superior. Ultimately, must condemn the Callan-Rawls-Macedo 
reasonableness factor product “liberal experts” who consider 
themselves legislator, judge and jury all rolled into one. 


Kurt Clausen 


Rights and the Desire for Alternatives 


This continuing conflict, even the common school has appeared 
triumph, raises troubling questions democracy. How can plural- 
ism that claim value, the liberty that prize, reconciled with 
“state pedagogy” designed serve the state’s purposes? there not 
wisdom Mill’s remark that, 


All that has been said the importance individuality character 
and diversity opinions and modes conduct, involves, the same 
unspeakable importance, diversity education 


their intent deal with the threat social disunity, the real extent 
which may may not exaggerated, certain proponents democracy 
have continually embraced potentially authoritarian limitations. The 
crisis unity began with the democratic abandonment the religious 
convictions previous generations; democracy, acting though anewly 
defined somehow had find the means reintegrate its new 
society. Initially, adherents the state-controlled, common school pro- 
gram engaged intense competition with established religious schools 
However, despite tremendous achievements and its eventual success 
overriding religious for democratic considerations education, the 
public school system continued promise more social integration than 
has been able deliver. The present crisis confidence public 
education derives from basic flaw the foundation laid Mann and 
the other proponents common schools: offered nothing that might 
appeal individual choice eccentricity. Having replaced the religions 
became one itself and has, thus, been attacked all sides new 
breed heretics. 

Mark Holmes, perhaps unwittingly, tapped into this, the second 
major linchpin democratic theory: the rights the individual. 
was means the first argue that conditions such “reasonable- 
ness” restricted the right the individual think, speak and live 
s/he chose. fact, the question free expression and choice challenges 
the root the Callan-Macedo-Rawls argument and earlier debates; the 
common will can seen despotic and denigrating absolute 
dictator. The freedom belief guaranteed the constitution and 
popular consensus rests upon another freedom: that the formation 
beliefs. the government were regulate the development ideas 
and opinions, freedom expression would become meaningless right, 
and individual consciousness would simply cease 

When Holmes challenged the edict “reasonableness,” noted 
the degeneration majority decision one made experts. This 
has been common complaint those democrats who put individual 
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rights above the common will; once the limitation has been made that 
every citizen must follow the so-called majority consensus, all too 
likely that some elite will seize the means determining and defining 
just what that consensus is. Today, such thinkers would argue that the 
educational system has been transformed from majority consensus 
monopoly elite experts. They cite evidence the fact that the 
meaning citizenship has changed from one that stresses each person’s 
political power and rights one that emphasizes social cooperation and 
working for the public good. the dawn the twenty-first century, 
this political ideology has come mean working well with others under 
the control expert managers who define the public good. 

Even earlier centuries, certain democrats recognized the potential 
despotism the common will. The English libertarian philosopher, Wil- 
liam Godwin, most clearly outlined the argument against government- 
operated schools: felt that were made the bailiwick 
the government, then those individuals who controlled government 
could use education maintain and strengthen their control. 


Before put powerful machine under the direction am- 
biguous agent, behooves consider well what that 
do. Government will not fail employ it, strengthen its hands, and 
perpetuate its institutions 


Mill also felt that matter what form government existed, 
absolute monarch majority rule, any state monopoly over the 
school system would eventually establish “despotism over the mind” 
committed moulding people fit the whim the reigning power. 
Herbert Spencer shared Mill’s belief that government education, its 
very nature, entailed indoctrination. While the state may say that 
creating good citizens, the state and only the people control hold 
the definition what good citizen 

buttress their argument, common school critics refer American 
democrats who were seduced the public education’s power per- 
suasion. Noah Webster, for example, has been accused inciting the 
teaching political nationalism and indoctrination. Selling million 
copies between 1783 and 1875, his Blue-Backed Speller emphasized 
strong federalist wrote: “good republicans...are formed 
singular machinery the body politic, which takes the child 
soon can speak, checks his natural independence and passions, 
makes him subordinate superior age, the laws the state, town 
and parochial Even Thomas Jefferson, who proposed 
the first accommodation for three years free education for each child, 
indicated that doing the federal government should censor and 
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control the political texts certain levels education: “It our duty 
guard against such principles being disseminated among our youth, 
and the diffusion that position, previous prescription the texts 
followed their Therefore, critics say, even the arch- 
democrat with good intentions, could induced use the education 
system perpetuate what considered political truth 

This nineteenth century rhetoric fear (and advocacy for the su- 
premacy individual liberty) waned the turn the century when 
was successfully argued that local control with democratic elections 
would keep government schools from becoming instruments power 
and ideological control. The new supremacy the common will concept 
was cited early 1918 with the issuance the Cardinal Principles 
Secondary Education the National Education Association; instead 
commanding that citizen learn political rights and individual liberties 
stated that: “the purpose democracy organize society that 
each member may develop his personality primarily through activities 
designed for the well-being fellow members and society whole” 
and that the purpose ofeducation within ademocracy should 
each individual the knowledge, interests, ideals, habits and powers 
whereby will find his place and use that place shape both himself 
and society toward ever nobler What this document reflects 
the major change that the government-run school has undergone (and 
continuing undergo), the twentieth and twenty-first centuries 
Its purpose was the identification individual aptitudes and interests 
terms the occupational needs society; the separation students 
into different curricula and ability groups order meet some future 
occupational destination; and the creation educational programs 
serve these social needs. this context democracy was social system 
which, allowing individual talents match the needs the occupa- 
tional structure, created more efficient social While 
the nineteenth century, equal opportunity democracy had been the 
function competition the marketplace, the twentieth century 
was the function the government school. 

Rather than leaving this balancing equal opportunity cutthroat 
competition, however, the advancement students was objectively 
screened scientifically-created tests and educational experts, whose 
role was guide the student his her proper place society. was 
claimed that teachers’ ratings, vocational guidance and standardized tests 
provided equal opportunity placing student program the basis 
ability opposed social Critics this system assert 
that this may have seemed like equal opportunity but, with the transfor- 
mation the school, students longer graduate with equal educations 
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which allow them equal opportunity compete the labour market. 
With vocational education and the separation students into various 
curriculum tracks, students graduated with unequal 

The educational historian Charles Leslie Glenn argued that the 
effect this change elite experts was, the earlier philosophers 
predicted, the transformation public education from effort 
encourage democratic citizens one that conformed elite members 
the political and bureaucratic system who wanted produce disci- 
plined and trained Glenn also claims that this doctrine equal 
opportunity helped legitimize the increased power professional 
educators allowing them claim the friend the poor. Armed 
with scientific techniques that would help the poor finding individual 
talent, the expert educator could promote and overcome the effects 
social background. Government officials would also now wave the flag 
“helping the poor” whenever the schools came under attack. 

the end World War Two, this doctrine equal opportunity, 
judged upon experts, became function the bureaucracy 
level government. the instigation several reports the late 
1940s the early the American Federal government began 
exponential amount funding and intervention. Duly elected, now 
began believe that the administration ofschools and the creation ofthe 
curriculum must put the hands high-ranking scientific manag- 
ers who would decide what the common good would be, and government 
monies would assure acceptance their decisions. With the passing 
the National Defense Education Act (NDEA) 1958, Congress was 
allowed earmark funds for special areas (such mathematics and 
science). The NDEA also represented the greatest fears eighteenth- 
century opponents government schooling: made national educational 
policy merely facet the United States’ foreign policy, stepping 
science education race beat the Soviet Union the arms and 
technological advancement game. 

Federal involvement added new layer professional control and 
removed the schools even further from the democratic process. fact, 
the 1965 Elementary and Secondary Education Act not only resulted 
the expansion federal bureaucracy but also provided money for the 
expanding departments education the state Professionals 
moved into new upper level bureaucracies with hope that science and 
proper management would achieve the goal equal opportunity. But 
this new breed brought with them new set skills which would make 
the schools even more undemocratic: addition previous reliance 
upon testing and curriculum design, this new generation became wed- 
ded behavioural psychology and statistical method. The key the 
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new system control professionals state and federal levels was 
force local school systems write objectives that they could 
evaluated and controlled. 

ex-officer the American Educational Research Association, 
Richard Dershimer stated that “every research and development support 
program education launched the federal government was initiated 
small handful persons, other words, professional-bureau- 
cratic the mid-1970s, the concern overall educational 
direction, therefore, seemed one that was decided upon between 
federal bureaucrats and professional researchers. Democratic popular 
control educational research was not even taken into consideration 
earlier philosophers had warned, elite control ultimately depends 
citizens who are, and large apolitical, who define citizenship 
terms obedience the law, and who are willing accept social sys- 
tem governed expert According studies concerned 
scholars, the late twentieth century, this was exactly what democratic 
citizens had 

The evidence that uniform, public education system controlled 
elite experts increasingly debasing the critical-thinking skills 
democratic citizens legitimizes the need for alternative education 
never before. Only offering some option, some competition the 
growing control non-accountable, unknown elites, will individuality 
and the ability pursue one’s own destiny preserved. The founders 
popular sovereignty, all likelihood, did not intend for this end 
come pass; they merely tried provide some unifying principal 
which nation’s citizens could transmit the essence democracy from 
generation generation. However, the ideal popular sovereignty was 
flawed its assertion that the state could somehow safeguarded from 
self-interests way that small interest groups could not. 

While the detached state, seeking promote higher values, was 
supposed able replace family, religion, and community the 
transmission knowledge, this has recently come under criticism from 
number groups throughout the United States. However they have 
been manipulated government agendas, the original grass-roots 
movements for Charter the voucher federally funded 
private school and plethora other alternatives 
demonstrate the individual resistance elite agenda, and 
disenchantment with common education system supposedly designed 
fulfil the needs all. 

Democracy successfully challenged authoritarian government 
enshrining checks and balances: popular sovereignty and individual 
rights; federal and state powers; government and courts. education, 
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can anything less acceptable? Alternative education systems, alone 
and unchecked, will lead their own forms exclusion, prejudice, and 
repression. However, must not ignored that monolithic uniform, 
state-determined, public education system will the same. The two 
together, competing and struggling define what democracy means and 
constitutes the sole hope for the maintenance the democratic system 
the future. Alternative education, therefore, not only legitimate 
within democracy, essential. 
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interest the book under review due the authors’ engaging 


Marxian thought and its possible relevance the neoliberal form 


capitalism, one that threatens every country and its people who refuse 
succumb the current authoritarian capitalist market. have read 
Marx, appears that some most important insights are being played 
out much thought they would. offer the fact global proletarian- 
ization, which means that human beings have nothing offer but their 
labor. the bosses who own the means production not need want 
you, there little nothing fall back order live. Marx saw 
capitalism globalizing and totalistic project. However, believed 
that once ordinary people could see what this system wrought they would 
possibly organize against this brutal state-sponsored anti-democratic 
project. Naomi Klein has explained how this brutality operated the 
last third the twentieth century well 
McLaren and Jaramillo write: 


attempt discuss critical pedagogy the light what perceive 
the importance and efficacy Marxist theory, particularly within 
the...humanist tendency. have chosen accomplish this part 
larger discussion Latina/o education the United States. Our 
central point that grounding critical pedagogy critique 
political economy, educators are better able challenge not only the 
exploitation human labor that endemic capitalist society with its 
law value, private property, and production for monetary return but 
also for the assault civil rights and human dignity that can traced 
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the policy-making practices the Anglosphere, not the least which 
has been directed Latina/o populations through institutionalized forms 
White Supremacy and capitalist patriarchy. (pp 93-4 


The authors make clear that although “ancillary contradictions 
capitalism” result the antagonisms for example: racism, 
sexism, and homophobia; the system does not require these specific isms 
and phobias order maintain unjust job stratification that pun- 
ishes many more people than rewards. have tried communicate 
this standpoint the classroom and writings one the most 
important thing realize are going achieve deep and authentic 
democracy societies and schools. Walter Michaels (2008) adds what 
has been stated above 


After half century anti-racism and feminism, the today 
less equal society than was the racist, sexist society Jim Crow. Fur- 
thermore, virtually all the growth inequality has taken place since 
the Civil Rights Act of 1965—which means not only that the successes 
the the struggle against discrimination have failed alleviate 
inequality, but that they have been compatible with radical expansion 
it. Indeed, they have helped enable the increasing gulf between 
the rich and poor. Why? Because exploitation, not discrimination, 
that the primary producer inequality today. neoliberalism, not 


racism sexism (or homophobia ageism) that creates the inequali 
ties that matter most American society; racism and sexism are just 
sorting devices. (pp. 33-4) 


argues that the American more comfortable with 
ity produced Scott Adams’ syndicated cartoon, 
called Dilbert, helps understand the selecting and sorting devices 
Perhaps the bottom feeder “Elbonians” can rise bit; however, “other” 
non-Elbonians will then fill the lowest depth exploited workers 

The authors are correct claim the Katrina disaster provides 
important lesson for what educators face neoliberal and imperial 
America. 


Whether the rebuilding New Orleans will follow the classic capitalist 
pattern increased wealth for the few and misery for the majority 
still determined. One the challenges for critical educators 
make the interconnectedness among capitalism, ecosystem destruction 
and the racialization ofthe exploitation ofhuman labor more transparent 
and find ways bringing about socialist alternative. (p. 


The financial and overall economic crisis that has become dramatically 
evident since late September 2008 supports the authors’ analyses their 
book. Those who are mainly responsible for this crisis may well turn 
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their political advantage just they have about the wars against 
“terrorism”. Candidate McCain stated debate with Obama the 
autumn 2008 that the federal government must now spend money 
only the armed forces, the veterans, and some other thing that not 
address the reasons for, and the consequences of, the havoc deregula- 
tors have caused. The deregulators, championed Milton Friedman, 
Reagan and their disciples, have claimed that “personal responsibility” 
must stressed and enforced; therefore, making “ownership” society 
possible. Columnist, Ellen Goodman, has close right: what have 
got instead everyone his her own society! small differ- 
ence with her that all too many still have protection that ordinary 
Americans lack. 

Pedagogy and Praxis the Age Empire offers rich references 
and notes. Many the specific arguments and facts are effectively 
articulated larger canvases. Some readers may disapprove the 
accusatory mode writing: however aimed the power elites 
government, the economy, mainstream media, and the imperial armed 
forces. Wright Mills would enjoy this book. Specific word choices may 
cause some readers accuse the authors using overblown, foreign, 
and even neologistic words. Bring your best dictionaries, you will fine, 
and may even learn how enrich your own expressions. Furthermore, 
complaints being pedantic and ostentatious are both the eye the 
Finally, the reader should aware that parts this book 
were published earlier and elsewhere, although some changes were 
made for this book. 

agree with the authors that critical theory, pedagogy, and action 
must radically revolutionary actual “material” ways. This not 
widespread notion among classroom teachers and teacher education 
professors. The authors and think that most liberal critics not hold 
the ideas that one, and coalitions, must get beyond the parameters 
the institutional market system—whose proponents call market 
democracy. This may set the stage for the need discuss organizing 
and its possibilities. Our authors offer section called “The Politics 
Organization,” insisting that the theories and resulting actions must 
dangerous the powers that order make real differences. 
Obama’s presidency and the Democrats’ majorities Congress may 
provide some fertile soil for what McLaren and Jaramillo hope 
achieve; however, the current political classes may not equipped 
even understand what our authors are saying, let alone striving to enact 
theories and suggestions they provide. Or, perhaps some our political 
and economic leaders may understand, but view the book under review 
something combated. Obama’s early 2009 choices for who will 
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run the economic part his administration not sound promising—to 
say the least. Political organizations must strive become part 
international entity that provides the same kind “solidarity” most 
the capitalist-imperialist ones have enjoyed. These radical organiza- 
tions must developed from “below 

think the authors would agree with who and what some 
the enemies real democracy are—perhaps not this order. begins 
with today’s neo-liberal capitalism and its connections with contemporary 
colonialism. These constructs are connected the use race, gender, 
ethnicity, and other “identities” choose who fits where the global 
system. Obviously the dangers that capitalism poses our health and 
the overall condition mother earth are great importance. This 
includes the many wars that capitalist “democracies that 
kill and wound many people and damages their ecosystems. Finally, 
the unending production things that may not the best interests 
people who have succumbed the 24/7 blitz advertising 
example what Marx explained the dangers producing “things” 
that are not democratically decided upon. Are there more than few 
liberals and progressives who agree with these assertions? 

Much the above well known the readers this journal. 
suggest that must become more radical the sense getting the 
roots/causes what ails all too many people’s lives. This not say 
that one must Marxist: however, the failure liberalism provide 
liberty, equality, and “fraternity” for more than few countries must alert 
beyond what the former liberals and progressives offered—and 
still The consequences the eight-year Bush administrations 
should alert that later than many people thought, later the 
sense that things must profoundly and systemically changed, start- 
ing right now. 


conclusion, the authors’ interest Latina/o education the 
United States also includes Latin America. They have visited various 
countries, among them Venezuela; moreover, not just tourists. Their 
internationalism based the need convince that the world’s 
people are facing certain problems and possibilities that require new 
“internationale.” Marxist humanism and cultural studies are compat- 
ible. This must understand both structures and what 
close and personal—namely the people—who live the official 
political and economic order. keeping with the “liberation theology” 
movement, McLaren and Jaramillo believe that the global youth must 
focused world liberation movement can successful. Their 
book makes clear that they know great deal about kids and schools 
The authors are not just “armchair” theorists; they also understand the 
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authoritarian capitalist market, and supporting 
and from within the quotidian complexities the ground. Perhaps 
some you will also read the book; would pleasure enter 
into dialogue with you! 


Notes 


her book, The Shock Doctrine: The Rise Disaster Capitalism (New York 
Metropolitan Books, 2007), she contends that Milton Friedman championed the 
kinds interventions that allowed Pinochet overthrow the legal president 
Chile 1973. The shock and awe visited upon the Chilean people provided 
the space and conditions bring U.S.-sponsored neo-liberal economics under 
the heel the fascist Pinochet government. “Disaster Capitalism” Chile, 
Iraq, and other the way the Bush administration handled 
the Katrina tragedy—supports Klein’s, and argument, that the neo-liberal 
phase capitalism did not get voted majorities. This claim myth that 
based obvious lies. McLaren and Jaramillo use the Katrina effect New 
Orleans emblematic neo-liberal capitalism and racist neo-imperialism 
The plight faced the city’s public schools explained the goal many 
levels governments privatize everything and much possible. This 
example the totalism inherent the capitalist system. 

Editors Leo Panitch and Colin Leys write the preface the Socialist 
Register: Fighting Identities 2003 (London, UK: Merlin Press, 2002) about how 
race and other identities are not epiphenomenal. During the West’s global 
domination—what historians the “modern” age—various “other” identities 
have been bound the evolution capitalism. Given this fact, must 
recognize and unders 


ind their inside struggles against the system. “The need 
today ... take political identities seriously: not seeing them ‘natural’, 
but also not consigning their significance mere ‘difference’, disconnected from 
any historical and material analysis” (p. 

Critical theorists—in the Marxist sense—have been criticized others for 
many reasons. Philosophy and theory general are held suspect practical, 
hands-on, the classroom, and the job-site persons because they claim that 
theories are all too often obscure and not connected reality. The disconnect 
between theory and practice has been problem the “West,” far back 
the ancient Greeks. This problem not only “Western” one. Although 
difficult construct useful theories, and perhaps harder “translate” theory 
into practice, not impossible. However, with regard this dichotomy 
school and education contexts seems though the many “how to” practioners 
are involved the everyday struggles have the students learn the cur- 
riculum, that they fall into the trap simplistic “lesson plan-ism.” Their teacher 
“training” provides little study of: theory, big pictures, history, sociology, 
philosophy, history, economics, politics, and other tools discipline inquiries 
the the schools have been dominated the capitalist imperative, 
other words, preparing students for jobs along class-based/driven verticality 
The democratic imperative much weaker and incompatible with the former 
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imperative. I conclude this paragraph with an argument that in the last thirty 
years there has been a wealth of written material available to teachers and 


laypersons that helps bridge the gap between good progressive theories and 
practices. Schools education faculties must get back, least, John 
attempt reconcile theory and practice, not yet willing look further left 
into more radical the roots) theories and practices 

' The historical meaning of from “below” is made clear in a classic article 
written John Bellamy Foster and Robert McChesney, New Deal Under 
Obama,” Monthly Review (February, 2009): 1-11 

Immanuel Wallerstein’s After Liberalism (New York: The New Press, 1995 
great value for those who want learn more about what liberalism is, has 
been, and why must overcome. This does not mean the sense 
open-minded, tolerant, and not bound traditional/conventional ideas. 
analysis, the following, may also interest: “Marxist Thought: Still Primus 
Inter Pares for Understanding and Opposing the Capitalist System,” Journal for 
Critical Education Policy Studies, Vol. No. (May, 2008), http:/Avww.jceps 
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